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Above: Sitdown protest at lunch 


counter in Chattanooga. Later white 
youths attacked the demonstrators. 
Right: Toward students pray near 
the Capito! for good civil rights law. 
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Stand up! 


'f¥' HERE IS A NEW SPIRIT abroad in the land which ought by all rights to stir the 

conscience of every white American who cherishes the principles of liberty and 
equality. The lunch counter sitdown strike by young Negroes in the South—with the 
participation of young white students both North and South—is not an _ isolated 
phenomenon. It is not another Montgomery walk-for-freedom protest, glorious as 
that was, nor a Washington demonstration for civil rights. It is a widespread, in- 
spired, self-organized movement by a new generation which knows that it has a men- 
tal and physical ghetto to lose and a world to gain. A clergyman who led a quiet group 
of Negroes into a hostile crowd in Montgomery, Alabama, last week said: “In my 
mind, I had given up everything—my wife, my children, my life.” 





This is the dedication. And no amount of jeering, spitting and smashing by slop- 
py, slack-jawed hoodlums, egged on by the dregs of the Southern past, will kill it. 
It has happened—the culmination of generations of frustrated anger, indignation, 
deprivation and wanton murder. The coming to liberation of the colored peoples of 
the world, the example of Asia and Africa, has been absorbed by the colored people 
of America and joined with their own heroic struggle. (See pages 6-7). 


HIS IS A TIME of glorious opportunity which has been understood mainly in two 

areas—by the young Negroes and by their age-old oppressors. For the one, the 
lunch-counter is a symbol that will become an unsegregated scnvol, a decent home, 
a seat up front in a bus, a job without a broom, a desk in a state capitol. For the 
other the symbol is the filibuster, the jimcrow car, the tin-roofed shack, the insult, 
the rope, a “way of life’ long past its time. 

These latter, it is said, are a minority. If this is the case, then where is the ma- 
jority and its leaders, the decent white America about which we speak as a sop to our 
slattern conscience? 


If the President has the will and the energy to travel through Latin America to 
tell its people of our devotion to freedom, why does he not have the will to leave the 
jimcrow golf course at Augusta to tour the South with the same message? 


Where are the great white liberal voices of the nation? Where are the candi- 
dates for the Presidency? Why has only Hubert Humphrey spoken out? Has the Mad- 
ison Avenue cat got the Vice President’s tongue? 

Where are the leaders of labor? Why is it that George Meany can make an im- 
passioned plea for “social and political freedom” for the peopie of Czechoslovakia 
at the drop of an anniversary, but have neither time nor desire to lift a good old- 
fashioned picket sign in front of a Woolworth store in the interest of social freedom 
for his colored countrymen? 

Where, indeed, are we all? The majority of decent white Americans who have 
looked with horror at our TV screens showing the KKK carved on a man’s stom- 
ach; who have collected clothing for needy sharecroppers; who have prided our- 
selves on having no prejudices while we have no inkling of the torment in the soul 
of a black brother? Is it not time for us all to come out from behind the uncomforta- 
ble smugness of the lily-white world? 


T IS TIME FOR US TO SAY to the colored people of America: You have shown 
us the meaning of courage. Take our hand and give us the courage to help rid the 
land of this blight. You have had carried the white man’s burden too long. 


We can begin by joining the splendid Negro students on the line; by writing to 
our Senators and Congressmen and telling them exactly how we feel about the ob- 
scene spectacle in the Congress of our country; by writing letters to our local papers 
and encouraging the protest and discouraging the spending of money in stores, North 
and South, owned by the practitioners of jimcrow. 


This we can do—and thereby begin to gain, as Louis E. Burnham wrote in his 
last GUARDIAN article before his death, “nothing less than a new nation.” 


—THE EDITORS 
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For Willard Uphaus 
BOSTON, MASS. 


In your Report to Readers 
(March 7) vou ask for letters to 
Gov. Powell of New Hampshire 
urging him to free Willard Up- 
haus. Let’s staighten out the 
legal technicalities: Gov. Powell 
has no power of pardon in this 
contempt of court case. Only one 
person can release Dr. Uphaus, 
and letters should go to him: 
Judge George R. Grant Jr., Mer- 
rimack County Superior Court, 
Concord, N. H. Letters about 
Hugo (not Hugh) De Gregory go 
to Gov. Powell. 

Florence Luscomb 


The Kerala story 
NORTH GRANBY, CONN. 

I was astounded to see even in 
the NATIONAL GUARDIAN an 
editorial-type of news write-up 
on the Kerala election, biased, 
dogmatic and lacking full truth. 
I congratulate you on. your evi- 
dent mastery of the Madison 
Avenue technique. a 

What's wrong with a “gang- 
up” of parties? Was it not a 
coalition of forces that put Mar- 
cantonio in power? Was it not.a 
gang-up of 60 CPs and five inde- 
pendents that put the CP “gang” 
in power? Am I. to understand 
the activity is a coalition when 
you approve and a “gang-up” 
when you don’t? 

No amount of whitewashing 
can make the CP lily-white-with- 
out-a-fault, nor can any amount 
of shoe-blacking make the op- 
position. blacky - black without 
hope of redemption. 

Were not the CP tactics crude 
and somewnat devilish? Did they 
not smack of “to the victor be- 
longs the spoils’? Was their use 
of the Treasury funds absolutely 
honest? ; 

To an ignorant. innocent by- 
stander, it would seem that 
Tammany-McCarthy-Nixon po- 
litical tactics played too promi- 
nent a part in CP overseas 
strategy. 

Herman C. Patt 


(1) The phrase ‘“gang-up” 
was used in the sense that the 
Congress, Praja ,Socialist and 
Moslem League parties had no 
other cement to bind them 
than their negative anti-Com- 
munist phobia; a “coalition” 
usually implies a minimum 
worthy goal shared in common 
by those who join, as the five 
Independents by word and 


deed shared with CP represen- . 


tatives in the previous Kerala 
government. (2) The GUARD- 
IAN carried eye-witness ac- 
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How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


ATLANTA, Feb. 9—(AP)— 
The Welfare Committee of 
the Georgia House yesterday 
‘killed a bill which would have 
permitted eviction of the dead 
from their graves for non- 
payment on cemetery lots, 

—The Evening Bulletin 
Phila, Pa. Feb. 9. 1960 


One year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Be sure to send original clip 
with each entry. Winner this week: 
F.A. Phila., Pa. 











counts of the popular, construc- 
tive measures of Kerala’s CP 
government by Tabitha Petran 
in 1957, by Cedric Belfrage in 
1958-59; and GUARDIAN staff 
correspondent Narendra Goyal 
noted in his articles (Aug. 17, 
24, 1959) that many conserva- 
tive and even anti-Communist 
political leaders and newspa- 
pers in India condemned New 
Delhi’s suspension of Kerala’s 
CP administration. (3) The 
GUARDIAN has not come 
across in either the Indian or 
the American conservative 
press any accusation — much 
less documentation—of such cor- 
tupt election maneuvers as Mr. 
Patt attributes to the Kerala 
CP. On the contrary, they all 
seemed impressed by the in- 
creased popular vote for CP 
candidates in Kerala’s last elec- 
tion.—Editor. 


The Biq Seven 
PARK RIDGE, ILL. 

In an article in the GUARD- 
IAN (Feb. 8) regarding “Oil 
From the Sahara Desert,” your 
Paris correspondent speaks of 
“the Big Seven” concerned with 
the distribution of the non-So- 
viet oil. W:ll you please tell me 
the names of those “Big Seven’’? 

Jessie L. Sherwood 


The Big Seven of the oil in- 
dustry, in order of their assets, 
are: Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey; Royal Dutch/Shell; So- 
cony-Vacuum; Gulf; Texaco: 
Standard of California, and 
British Petroleum (formerly 
Anglo-Iranian). Editor 


Housing problem 
YONKERS, N.Y. 

I am a high school student 
and a reader of your first-rate 
paper. Recently two elderly sis- 
ters hanged themselves because 
their: house was to be demolished 


‘this coming summer. This took 


place in a part of New York City 
where many houses are sched- 
uled to be torn down this year. 

One of the most vital problems 
to the people who live there, is 
the luxury housing that is go- 
ing up in its place with rents 
from $75 to $100 per month per 
room. The housing that these 
old ladies lived in rented for $30 
to $50 per month for two to four 
rooms. 

It was later revealed that these 


ABOR’'S BIGGEST WORRY is the boss. That single truth, stated 

majestically by John L. Lewis, shocked some union leaders en- 
gaged in running: warfare with their rank and file. 

Lewis made his point in a letter to Philip Murray, president of 


the CIO and the United Steelworkers. He asked for “a mutual aid 
pact for common defense.” He began his invitation this way: “Dur- 
ing recent months each of our great unions has been engaged in a 
major conflict with the most powerful associated group of financial 
interests in America. The idea seems increasingly prevalent in in- 
dustrial and financial circles that our great industrial unions should 
be attacked and crippled one by one. This idea should be knocked 
on the head.” 

Lewis talked from strength. The Mine Workers had demonstrated, 
for all the country to see, the impotence of Taft-Hartley when faced 
with the solidarity of workingmen. To miners the demonstration paid 
off in a raise of 70c a day, an increase in the welfare fund of 30c a 
ton, and union security. No union battling its rank and file had 
chalked up a record remotely comparable. 

John L. Lewis had further embarrassed the powers of CIO by 
offering to lend the striking CIO United Auto Workers at Chrysler 
$1,000,000. The specter of solidarity frightened them. 

UAW president Walter Reuther rejected the offer, explaining 
that his union could accept only gifts. Philip Murray said “no useful 
purpose could be served” by such a pact. 

—From the National Guardian, March 22, 1950 
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sisters (who were domestic work- 
ers) had a bank account of about 
$62,000 between them which they 
had scrimped to save all their 
lives. Even with such a reserve, 
these old ladies were unable to 
face being uprooted. One can 
therefore imagine the effect on 
the more unfortunate thousands 
who do not have any reserve 
funds. It is time that landlords 
were made responsible! 

Jim Hawley 

Of the tragic suicides of 
Helen and Margaret Horvath, 
the Yorkville Save-Our Homes 
Committee said: 

“We understand that many 
people reading the story, noting 
that these women had more 
than $60,000 in the bank, must 
have dismissed the incident as 
the result of eccentricity. But 
for us, there can be no such 
simple explanation. 

“In Yorkville in the past nine 
years more than 15,000 families 
have been made homeless from 
apartments renting for $30, 
$40, $50 a month to permit 
building of apartments renting 
for $150, $250, $300. We have 
too often heard elderly people 
finding greed and callousness 
wherever they turn, cry out: 
‘Why don’t they just kill us!’ 

“For the Horvath sisters this 
cry of anguish was more than 
rhetoric.” Editor. 
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What's the secret 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Barrows Dunham's review of 
the TV program “The Secret of 


Freedom” (Feb. 22) interested 
me.. I, a poor ordinary progres- 
Sive (small “p’”), enjoyed the 


program and felt the average 
viewer might have gained some- 
thing important from it. It 
showed the progress of Russian 
schools and, though deriding it 
here and there, the facts had 
their own pointed effect, I hap- 
pen to believe. 

And, at the end, I rather got 
the feeling (Kim Hunter’s shorts 
notwithstanding) that democracy 
and freedom had to be fought 
for by those, like Tony in the 
play, who were bothered by com- 
placency. 

Am I just dumb to so disagree 
with Barrows Dunham? 

N. Saron 


Mendocino Growler 
POTTER VALLEY, CALIF. 
Going to try something entire- 
ly different here. Going to set 
up a local paper by going to 
every home and business in this 
County soliciting ads, subs, news 
items in the major centers, Wil- 
lits, Fort Bragg and Ukiah. 
Population of 134,000; I figure 
on two or three thousand subs. 
The paper will actively cam- 
paign for civil rights, civil liber- 
ties, against testing, for a dis- 
armed world, China recognition, 
for a third party, pro-labor, etc. 
Quite an experiment. Will also 
carry farm market news, West 
Coast lumberman reports on 
production, shipment. A column, 
“It’s Your Business,” for the 
small biz man; another column, 
“Political Flapdoodle”; still an- 
other called “Growlers Column.” 
Name of the paper will be the 
Mendocino Growler (it’s gonna 
bite, too!) We'll staple pages on 
side as in a magazine and should 
be quite the novelty paper. Oh 
yes, am going to come out flat- 
footed for Herbert Holdridge for 
President, thereby contributing 
to the existing confusion. 
Tom Scribner, 
Rt. 1 Box 246B 
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Our own horn 


E POINT WITH PRIDE to this issue of the GUARDIAN, with its 

comprehensive word-and-picture coverage of the great, na- 
tional protest against jimcrow sparked by the Negro students of the 
South; and, while we’re pointing, we may as well say right here that 
we have had that feeling of hitting the ball with zing and regularity 
ever since last summer and fall, beginning with Kumar Goshal’s eye- 
witness reports from Cuba at the time of its first July 26 celebration, 
and Jim Aronson’s notable cross-country journey with K & Co. 
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In addition to the sit-down story and pictures on pages one, six 
and seven, this issue takes you behind the scenes at the civil rights 
sell-out in Congress (p. 3). We gleefully join in lowering the boom on 
Richard Arens, the House Un-American Activities Committee’s staff 
director (p. 5). Two fighting leaders grace our pages, Rev. Fred 
Shuttlesworth in an interview on p. 8 and Dr, Willard Uphaus with a 
review of Prof. William Ernest Hocking’s new book, Strength of Men 
and Nations on r 9. And the Spectator (p. 12) goes to Cuba through 
the youthful eyes of contributor Joanne Grant. 


E EARNESTLY SUGGEST that this issue of the GUARDIAN 

should be placed in the hands of a prospective reader and sub- 
scriber when you have finished with it. We need the new readers; 
they need the kind of material that this week’s GUARDIAN teems 
with—news behind the news, the stories they can’t get from local 
papers, and the stimulus us tiring oldsters are bound to get from 
knowing that American youth is up and doing big things about our 
democracy’s most grievous fault. 


We can’t really expect you to save back issues of the GUARDIAN 
for promising new subscribers, but if you save them, we certainly 
recommend last week’s (Mar. 14) for its center-spread on Spain and 
among other special attributes, Tabitha Petran’s analysis from Bagh- 
dad of Iraq’s imperiled land-reform program, and Wilfred Burchett’s 
absorbing account of Moscow’s “quiet revolution” in taste. 


Our Negro History Week issue (Feb. 15) prepared by Louis E. 
Burnham and containing his las? GUARDIAN article, on the strug- 
gle of the Negro in America today, is another excellent paper to hand 
to a friend if you still have it on hand. Similarly, our issues of Jan. 
25, Feb. 1 and Feb. 8, detailing the revival of Nazi anti-Semitism in 
the Adenauer government, were especially timely hand-around issues. 


E USED TO HEAR that the GUARDIAN was long on foreign 

coverage, but short on such aspects of the home scene as Wash- 
ington and labor. In both these connections, we think our GUARD- 
IAN has been strengthened greatly since the opening of the 1960 
Congress by the reporting from Washington of Russ Nixon, who is 
the legislative representative there for the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers Union (UE). In other ways, too, we have been 
working toward a better balance of domestic and foreign coverage, 
as the stories and series by Robert E. Light, Frank Bellamy and oth- 
ers on such home-front concerns as fall-out, disposal of atomic waste, 
the drug inquiries, needed Post Office and Immigration Service re- 
forms and other such subjects indicate. 


E CAN’T PREVIEW the news breaks of the future, but we can 

now give you a preview of some GUARDIAN departmental 
plans for the near future. During the next month we will include 
with one issue of the GUARDIAN a special 4-page Record Catalogue 
for our thousands of folksay and hi-fi fans; and in early May we will 
have a Travel & Resort section with summer ideas galore. 


In mid-May, the GUARDIAN’s first tour abroad takes off—our 
45-day jaunt through Europe and the U.S.S.R. conducted by London 
County Councillor Peggy Middleton (still a few reservations left, 
better write now if you want to be included in.) Later, in mid-sum- 
mer, we plan a shorter, less costly tour to the U.S.S.R. 


OW, OUR EXCITING NOTE for Cuba fans: 

Tentatively scheduled to take off by Cubana Airlines on July 23, 
we are planning a two-week good-will visit to Cuba, timed to be on 
hand for the July 26 celebration to be held this year in Santiago, 
thence to Havana for a week of sight-seeing, winding up with a few 
days of sunning at world-famous Varadero Beach. We think we can 
swing it for $300 or less, including all travel, meals and hotels, figured 
from New York as the point of take-off and return. We are trying to 
work out ways to include West Coast and midland guests at not too 
much greater cost. Talk it over at dinner tonight, coast-to-coast. 
Let us know right away if you are interested. We can tell you now 
that Cuba is very much interested in having well-wishing Americans 
help celebrate July 26. —THE GUARDIAN 
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ANTI-CLIMAX IN CONGRESS 





The civil rights sell-out: 
Law with teeth is doomed 


By Russ Nixon 
Guardian staff correspondent 

WASHINGTON 
IXIECRAT EXECUTIONERS have 
turned the body of civil rights over 
to the Congressional undertaking firm of 
Johnson, Dirksen & Rayburn for burial. 
The Senate Democratic leader, Lyndon 
Johnson (Tex.), and the Republican lead- 
er, Everett McKinley Dirksen (TIll.), are 
now holding a family conference about 
the wording of the epitaph. Still on guard, 
the pallbearing filibusterers, led by Sen. 
Richard Russell (D-Ga.), are confident 
that after 258 hours of talk in four weeks 
they have killed the chances for a mean- 

ingful civil rights bill in 1960. 

Speaker Sam Rayburn (D-Tex.) is all 
set to rule out as not “germane” any 
strengthening amendments to the weak 
bill before the House and deliver a civil 
rights package to the Senate that will be 
“acceptable to the South.” 

The real issues before Congress in the 
1960 civil rights fight are (1) Federal 
protections for Negroes against depriva- 
tion of the right to vote; (2) school seg- 
regation; (3) discrimination in govern- 
ment employment. This is the way the 
issues break down: 


VOTING RIGHTS: The Fifteenth Amend- 
ment (March 30, 1870) to the Constitu- 
tion guarantees the right to vote regard- 
less of race or color and authorizes Con- 

















Hanmiocn 
Herblock, Washington Post 


gress to enforce the provision. The Civil 
Rights Act of 1957 empowered the USS. 
Attorney General to initiate civil suits 
against violation of voting rights. 

The Civil Rights Commission estab- 
lished by the 1957 law found widespread 
denials of the right to vote, and conclud- 
ed that “legislation presently on the books 
is inadequate to assure that all our quali- 
fied citizens .. . enjoy the right to vote.” 
The Commission proposed additional en- 
forcement legislation, including Presi- 
dential appointment of Federal vote regis- 
trars when necessary. 

The President refused to endorse the 
registrar proposal. After four months the 
Administration, through Attorney Gen- 
eral William P. Rogers, proposed a plan 
for court-appointed vote referees. This 
would shift responsibility for enforcing 
the right to vote from the Executive 
branch to the courts. Critics say this 
process would be disastrously complex, 
costly and slow. 

The Dirksen bill which embodies the 
Administration’s civil rights proposals last 
week was the pending legislation before 
the Senate. It provided for court-appoint- 
ed vote referees and prohibited destruc- 
tion of state voting and registration rec- 
ords. Sen. Russell indicated the Dixie- 
crats might accept something like this 
‘little more than a rewrite of the 1957 

act), especially if enforcement were left 
’ to Southern courts. 


SEGREGATION: Federal support and 
protection of school desegregation and 


other rights of Negroes is the real core of 
controversy. On this the Dixiecrats are 
uncompromising. The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment (July 28, 1868) guaranteed equal 
protection of the laws and authorized 
Congress to enforce it. This is the basis 
of the Supreme Court decisions against 
segregation in schools and other private 
facilities. 

A “Title III” in the Administration’s 
1957 civil rights bill authorized the At- 
torney General to institute civil suits 
against all civil rights violations under 
both the 14th and 15th Amendments. 
But the Senate voted 52 to 38 to limit 
this power to voting rights violations, 
thus excluding such Federal action in 
school segregation cases, etc. In 1959 the 
Administration dropped its support of 
Title ITI. Now HR 3147, sponsored by 
House Judiciary Committee Chairman 
Emanuel Celler (D-N.Y.), and S-810, co- 
sponsored by Sens. Paul Douglas (D-Ill.), 
Jacob K. Javits (R-N.Y.), and 15-other 
Senators, would restore Title III. 

The Dirksen bill made it a Federal 
crime to interfere with or obstruct o coui® 
order in school segregation cases. It also 
declared that the Constitution, as inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court, “is the 
supreme law of the land,” and authorized 
Congressional appropriations to help 
school districts to desegregate. 


EMPLOYMENT: Finally, the Dirksen bill 
established a “Commission on Equal Job 
Opportunities” with legal power to elimi- 
nate racial discrimination in hiring work- 
ers on Federal projects. This was a start 
towards a Federal FEPC. 

The Administration-Dirksen bill also 
would make it a Federal crime to cross 
state lines to avoid prosecution for bomb- 
ing schools or churches, and provided for 
special schools for military and other 
Federal personnel in areas where regular 
schools were closed by a desegregation 
dispute. s 

The emasculated bill (HR 8601) report- 
ed to the House deleted from the Admin- 
istration package the provisions for help 
in desegregating school district, the job 
discrimination clauses and the voting ref- 
erees. It is specifically provided, however, 
that the referee provision, as contained 
in the Dirksen bill, would be offered as 
an amendment to the House bill. 


THE CLOTURE VOTE: The filibuster 
tapered off March 8 when 31 Senators 
signed a petition for a cloture vote to 
end the talkfest. The move, called “prem- 
ature” by Johnson and Dirksen, was push- 
ed by Douglas and Javits and others as 
a preliminary move to stymie behind-the- 
scenes emasculation of the Dirksen bill. 
The necessary two-thirds vote of 64 was 
not expected, but the fact that the move 
got less than a majority, 42, was a real 
defeat. With 53 opposing cloture, the 
claims that a minority of the Senate was 
blocking majority action went down the 
drain. 

Riding this victory, Johnson moved at 
once to scuttle the proposals to restore 
Title III and give the Attorney General 





Art Sloggatt, New York Mirror 
“This trip gets tougher every year!” 


new power. His motion to kill Title III 
carried by 55 to 38. 

These were the decisive votes. They 
‘showed supporters of civil rights to be 
a minority in the Senate. Analysis of 
the votes reveals the combination that 
blocks Senate action. Except for Kentucky 
all the Senators from Southern states 
voted against civil rights. This includes 
Kefauver and Gore of Tennessee, John- 
son and Yarborough of Texas, and Mon- 
roney and Kerr of Oklahoma—none of 
whom had joined the filibuster. Nine 
non-Southern Democrats voted against 
cloture. They were Alan Bible and How- 
ard W. Cannon (Nev.), Robert C. Byrd 
(W. Va.), J. Allen Frear (Del.), Theodore 
Green (R.I.), Carl Hayden (Ariz.), Mike 
Mansfield (Mont.), James Murray 
(Mont.) and Joseph O'Mahoney (Wyo.). 
Twenty Republicans joined 33 Demo- 
crats to keep the filibuster going. 


THE SHIFTS: On the pro-civil rights 
side, 30 Democrats and 12 Republicans 
voted to end the filibuster, and 10 Re- 
publicans joined 28 Democrats in sup- 
port of Title III. Clinton Anderson and 
Dennis Chavez ‘(D-N.M.), Gale W. Mc- 
Gee (D-Wyo.) Norris Cotton (R-N.H.), 
Thurston B. Morton (R-Ky.), and Lev- 
erett Saltonstall (R-Mass.), who had 
voted against the filibuster, shifted and 
voted against Title 1IT. And Green, Can- 
non and Margaret Chase Smith (R-Me.), 
who had voted against cloture, voted for 
Title III. 

Douglas said the 42 votes to limit de- 
bate “was a very good showing, consider- 
ing the fact that we not only had the 
Southern and border states against us, 
but also the very determined and unre- 
lenting opposition of both the majority 
leader and the minority leader.” Other 
civil rights advocates had a less rosy view. 


ANTI-BARRATRY: In the debate on Ti- 
tle III, Javits and Clark (D-Pa.) noted 
that several Southern states opposing 
Federal action against civil rights viola- 
tions had also moved to prevent individu- 
al suits by passing anti-barratry laws. 
Such laws, Douglas said, “make it a penal 
offense for anyone outside the family 
to contribute financially to these per- 





Burnham memorial 


meeting April 28 


A LOUIS E. BURNHAM Memorial Meeting has been scheduled for Thursday eve- 
ning, April 28, at the New York Center, 227 W. 46th St., near Times Square in 


New York City. 


A committee of Friends of Louis E. Burnham, including colleagues from the 
GUARDIAN, Freedom which he edited for seven years, the National Student Union, 
the Southern Negro Youth Conference, the Progressive Party and other of his activ- 
ities, are arranging a program of testimonials to the life work of the GUARDIAN 
editor who died of a heart attack at 44 on the evening of Lincoln's Birthday while 
addressing a New York audience on Negro history. 


TRUST FUND is being established for the education and well-being of the four 

% Burnham children. Author Shirley Graham ‘Mrs. W. E. B. DuBois), George 
Murphy, long-time associate of Burnham’s in Progressive Party and Freedom affairs; 
and John T. McManus, GUARDIAN general manager, will serve as trustees. Attor- 
ney John Abt will be counsel for the trusteeship. Contributions will be invited after 
the trustees and counsel have met to set up the trust agreement and establish a re- 


pository for funds. 


Inquiries about the memorial meeting and the trust fund should be addressed 


to the GUARDIAN office. 


sons or offer legal assistance.” 

Clark said the laws “prohibit citizens’ 
groups from assisting citizens to protect 
their constitutional rights. These laws 
prevent such persons from obtaining 
counsel unless they are able to pay their 
lawyers without outside assistance.” It 
was reported that such civil rights cases 
cost an average of $19,000, and that the 
average annual income of a Negro family 
in the South is $2,016. Javits said: “This 
is a case of loaded dice.” 


THE TWO LEADERS: Johnson launched 
the move to kill Title ITI; Dirksen made 
the closing speech against it. The vote 
was 38 for, 55 against. Michigan’s Sen. 
McNamara said: “King Filibuster is win- 
ning again. He won in 1957, by threaten- 
ing to use his power of delay; and the 
result was a so-called compromise civil 
rights bill, which was little more than a 
gesture. He is winning again this year, 
by actually using his filibustering pow- 
OP iar 

After these two decisive Senate votes, 
the rest was anti-climax. On March 11, 
a tricky maneuver led to the elimination, 
by a 49 to 35 vote, of the Dirksen bill 
provision making it a Federal crime to 
obstruct school desegregation ordered by 








The cloture vote 


Following is the roll-call vote in 
which the Senate defeated a motion 
to invoke cloture. 


FOR CLOTURE—42 
Democrats—30 
Lausche (Ohio) 
Long (Hawail) 
Magnuson (Wash 
McCarthy (Minn.) 
McGee (Wyo.) 
McNamara (Mich 
Morse (Ore.) 
Moss (Utah) 
Muskie (Me.) 
Pastore (R.I.) 
Proxmire (Wis.) 
Randolph (W.Va.) 
Symington (Mo 
Williams (N.J.) 


Anderson (N.M.) 
Bartlett (Alaska) 
Carroll (Colo.) 
Chavez (N.M.) 
Church (Idaho) 
Clark (Pa.) 
Douglas (Til.) 
Engle (Calif.) 
Gruening (Alaska 
Hart (Mich.) 
Hartke (Ind.) 
Hennings (Mo.) 
Humphrey (Minn.) 
Jackson (Wash.) 


Kennedy (Mass.) Young (Ohio) 
Repubiicans—i2 

Allott (Colo), Javits (N.Y.) 
Beall (Md.) Keating (N.Y 
Bush (Conn.) Kuchel (Calif) 
Case (N.J.) Morton (Ky.) 
Cooper (Ky.) Saltonstall (Mass 
Cotton (N.H.) Scott (Pa.) 


AGAINST CLOTURE—53 
Democrats—33 


Bible (Ney.) Kefauver (Tenn.) 
Byrd (Va.) Kerr (Okla.) 
Byrd (W. Va.) Long (La.) 


Cannon (Ney.) 
Eastland (Miss.) 
Ellender (La8.) 
Ervin (N.C.) 
Frear (Del.) 
Fulbright (Ark.) 
Gore (Tenn.) 


Mansfield (Mont.) 
McClelland (Ark.) 
Monroney (Okla.) 
Murray (Mont.) 
O'Mahoney (Wyo.) 
Robertson (Va.) 
Russell (Ga.) 


Green (R.I.) Smathers (Fla.) 
Hayden (Ariz.) Sparkman (Ala,) 
Hill (Ala.) Stennis (Miss.) 


Holland (Fla.) 
Johnson (Tex.) 
Johnston (8.C.) 
Jordan (N,C,) 


Talmadge (Ga.) 
Thurmond (8.C.) 
Yarborough (Tex.) 


Republicans—20 
Aiken (Vt.) Goldwater (Ariz.) 
Bridges (N.H.) Hickenlooper (Iowa) 


Brunedale (N.D.) 
Butler (Md.) 
Capehart (Ind.) 
Carlson (Kan.) 
Case (8.D.) 


Hruska (Neb.) 
Martin (Iowa) 
Mundt (8.D.) 
Prouty (Vt.) 
Schoeppel (Kan.) 


Curtis (Neh) Smith (Me.) 
Dirksen (Til.) Williams (Del.) 
Dworshak (Idaho) Young (N.D.) 








Federal courts. This was accomplished by 
an amendment by Sen. Frank J. Lausche 
(D-O.) to broaden the provision to cover 
court injunctions in labor cases. The reée 
sult was the first significant lobbying 
activity by the AFL-CIO during the civil 
rights fight. It led to a combination of 
liberal-labor Senators and Dixiecrats vote 
ing to eliminate the provision entirely. 


THE HOUSE LINEUP: The Senate was 
expected to mark time in the hope that 
the House would pass a bill weak enough 
to pass the Senate with little opposition, 

On March 10 the House opened its 
civil rights debate. The agreement to take 
up civil rights was passed 312 to 93. Nine 
Republicans, including four from the 
North—Clarence E. Kilburn (N.Y.), Noah 
Mason (Ill.), Wint Smith (Kan.) and 
James B. Utt (Calif..—voted with the 
Dixiecrats. Significantly Texas split, with 
nine of its 22 Congressmen voting against 
the Dixiecrats. The New York Times 
(March 12) reported that several Tex- 
ans had refused to sign the Southern 
caucus resolution praising the Senate fill- 
busterers, Seven of eight Kentucky Con- 
gressmen and the entire Oklahoma dele~ 
gation left the Dixiecrats on this vote. 
All of the Tennessee delegation voted 
Dixiecrat. 
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THE NATIONS THAT IKE SAW, AND... 





The Latin America that really exists 


By Kumar Goshal 


N MARCH 8 President Eisenhower 

gave an optimistic report to the na- 
tion on his Latin American tour—and 
Cuban-American relations took a nose 
dive. 

Eisenhower said he had found “a vast 
reservoir of respect and affection for the 
U.S.” At the same time in Havana, Cu- 
ban Foreign Minister Raul Roa was pro- 
testing Secy. of State Herter’s character- 
ization of Premier Castro’s reaction to 
the recent munitions ship explosion. Roa 
demanded that the U.S. lodge its pro- 
tests “with absolute respect . Wwith- 
out descending to offensive utterances of 
a personal character.” 

In his address, the President said: 

@ He was deeply “impressed” by ex- 
amples of self-help, such as Chileans in 
a village building their homes themselves, 
with the government supplying the land 
and the utilities. 

@ He had reached the conclusion that 
“cooperation” among the Latin American 
lands was “the key to common progress,” 
and that “agricultural and industrial di- 
versification” and wider markets were 
the solution for their one-crop economy. 

@ Wherever he traveled he had “sought 
to correct [the] persistent misunder- 
standing that we sometimes sup- 
port dictators.” 

@ The present “mutual security sys- 
tem” may “enable some of the American 
Republics to reduce the expenditure for 
armaments.” 

@ The US., he had explained to Latin 

Americans, “consistently abided by the 
principle of non-intervention” but would 
not tolerate it “if a tyrannical form of 
government were imposed upon any of 
the Americas by force, threat or 
subversion.” 
WHAT CUBA’S DOING: Eisenhower 
failed to note that much of the program 
he prescribed for Latin America was ex- 
actly what was being undertaken in Cuba. 
He also displayed a woeful lack of brief- 
ing—or understanding—in dismissing La- 
tin America’s heavy armaments burden 
by saying that “mutual security” treat- 
ies would alleviate it. 

In Cuba’s cooperatives former farm 
workers were enthusiastically demon- 
strating self-help by building their own 
homes, schools and modern roads, often 





Mauldin, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
“This house needs more closet space.” 


with the aid of soldiers. The Agrarian 
Reform Institute was actively promoting 
agricultural diversification. Under the 
direction of Major Ernesto Guevara, the 
Central Planning Board was attempting 
to coordinate state-owned and private en- 
terprises for a diversified industrial pro- 
gram aimed at doubling national produc- 
tion within a decade. 


HOW THEY DO IT: Under the Cuban 
plan, as explained by Guevara, the gov- 
ernment “undertakes the development of 











Lone, Minneapolis Tribune 


. off the Coast of Ar- 


” 


“So there I was.. 
gentina minding my own business. . . 


these basic industries: steel, metallurgy, 
power, fuel and heavy industry.” Light 
industry would be left in private hands 
but “oriented” by the government. He 
explained “orientation” in these words 
to Wall Street Journal correspondent 
Cal Brumley (Feb. 24): 

“We desire to employ [our] limited re- 
sources to greatest advantage and there- 
fore prefer a textile industry to produce 
woolens and cloth rather than lace and 
nylon stockings.” 

This would seem to be the most intelli- 
gent and efficient way to promote the 
“diversification” recommended by the 
President. And if he really believes in 
“cooperation” among nations for “com- 
mon progress,” the President might have 
welcomed the Castro government’s call 
for a conference of underdeveloped na- 
tions in Havana this fall and urged USS. 
coopeartion. Instead, he opposed it. 


WHAT DICTATORS? The President 
showed astonishing naivete or obtuseness 
in denying U.S. support of dictators. 
Washington today is supporting Franco 
in Spain, Chiang Kai-shek in Taiwan, 
Ngo Dinh Diem in South Vietnam and 
Syngman Rhee in South Korea. 

In Latin America, within recent mem- 
ory, U.S. Ambassadors to Venezuela Flet- 
cher Warren and Dempster McIntosh 
flaunted their friendship with Venezue- 
lan dictator Perez Jimenez and his Ges- 
tapo chief, Col. Pedro Estrada. Eisen- 
hower himself decorated Jimenez with 
the Order of Merit. 

Since Jimenez was booted out of Vene- 
zuela and took up residence in Florida, 
the U.S., according to Sen. Wayne Morse 
(D-Ore.), has refused visas to those 
‘“Venezuelans who were decent and cour- 
ageous enough” to oppose him. In a re- 
port to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee (Feb. 25), Morse said US. 
security and intelligence agencies have 
been using blacklists of alleged Venezue- 
lan communists supplied them by Col. 
Estrada. 


PURCHASE OF ARMS: Some opponents 
of dictator Rafael Trujillo of the Domini- 
can Republic who managed to enter the 
U.S., have been assassinated. Carleton 
Beals noted about a year ago (Liberation, 
May 1959) that the New York police and 
Federal authorities harassed the Domin- 
ican exiles instead of “tracking down the 
murderers,” and quashed attempts to 
clear up the kidnapping (and suspected 
murder) of Columbia University instruc- 
tor and Trujillo critic, Dr. Jesus Galin- 
dez. 

Sale of U.S. arms to Latin America has 
not only dissipated funds that might bet- 
ter have been used for national welfare, 
but has also helped maintain several dic- 
tators in power. Eleven of the 20 Latin 
American Republics annually spend 
nearly $1 billion to buy armaments. This 
year Argentina,’ Brazil, Chile and Peru 
plan to spend $501,000,000 (about 25% of 


a 





their budgets) for outmoded weapons. 

The sale of arms is actively promoted 
by the U.S., even among countries in con- 
flict with one another. Drew Pearson re- 
ported (Feb. 29) that the U.S. naval mis- 
sion urged Peru to buy more American 
submarines and the US. air attache urg- 
ed Ecuador to buy more American jet 
fighters. The two countries have a long 
standing border dispute. 


OPPORTUNITY MISSED: US. arms 
have been going steadily to dictators So- 
moza of Nicaragua, Stroessner of Par- 
aguay (he spends 45% of the national 
budget on the armed forces and police) 
and to Trujillo. In overall military aid to 
Latin America, the U.S. is spending one- 
third more than last year, although Sec- 
tion 105 of the Mutual Security Act pro- 
vides that the aggregate funds for 1960 
to Latin America shall not exceed 1959. 


Chile’s President Jorge Allessandri has 
urged Latin American disarmament to 
provide more funds for raising the peo- 
ple’s living standard. The Washington 
Post deplored Eisenhower’s casual ap- 
proach to this problem and said (March 
9): “Here, ‘surely, is an area where the 
President’s words as a military man 
might have special weight and where he 
could give forceful backing to Chilean 
President Alessandri’s call for hemisphere 
arms reductions.” 


NO CHANGE IN SIGHT: But the USS. 
still seemed to be following the policy of 
business as usual and the big stick. 


How else could one explain Under Secy. 
of State Douglas Dillon’s emphasis be- 
fore the Caribbean Assembly (March 1) 
on the benefits brought by U.S. private 
capital to Latin Americans? Many dele- 
gates to the Assembly interpreted this as 
“a veiled threat to cut back government 


aid unless better conditions were offered 
to private capital” (N.Y. Times, March 
3). 

How to explain also the U.S. military 
maneuvers in the Canal Zone and dis- 
play of its capacity to airlift troops to 
Puerto Rico? These are sure to be taken 
by Cubans as omens of possible interven- 
tion and further aggravate Cuban-Amer- 
ican relations. 

Sympathy for Cuba is growing through- 
out Latin America, especially among stu- 
dents, teachers and progressive politi- 
cians. On March 3 in Venezuela, leaders 
of the younger wing of the Democratic 
Action, the Republican Democratic Un- 
ion, the Social Christian and the Com- 
munist parties formed a Committee for 
Defense of the Cuban Revolution. 

The trend in Latin America is increas- 
ingly toward the kind of planned eco- 
nomic development adopted by Cuba. 
That is why Sen. Morse urged in his re- 
port “less insistence on private enterprise 
to the exclusion of governmetal projects. 
more economic aid and less miiltary aid.” 





L.A. Foreign Born group 
to hold conference April 2 


HE LOS ANGELES Committee for 

Protection of Foreign Born will hold 
its 10th annual conference Saturday, 
April 2, at Larchmont Hall, 118 No. 
Larchmont Blvd. 


The Rt. Rev. Walter Mitchell, honorary 
chairman of the Los Angeles Committee, 
and Rose Chernin, executive director, will 
speak at the morning session (10 a.m. to 
noon). During the afternoon session, (1 
p.m. to 5 p.m.), Frank Lopez will speak 
on the committee’s work among Mexi- 
cans, followed by a legislative report, res- 
olution report, adoption of resolutions, 
and program of action. Rev. Stephen 
Fritchman will make the closing speech. 

Information may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Los Angeles Committee for 
Protection of Foreign Born, 326 W. 3rd 
St., Los Angeles 13. 


NEW YORK 





A Friendly Tip to GUARDIAN Readers... 


If You’ve Ever Thought of Buying an Air Conditioner 
Here’s Why You Should Buy Now from Standard Brand 











“free, until June 1) * 


costly installation ... 


a Slightly higher cost 
2242" deep 


remove the glass — see us today! 


Just 1012" x14" x 
Instalis in minutes after you 


“If it ts more convenient you may mail your 
$10 deposit 








BECAUSE by buying now (a $10 dies will ‘hold your unit storage 

you will escape the 
Tax applied to all units shipped from manufacturers after Dec. 1, 
1959. Our stock was purchased earlier. Further, you buy in the off- 
season, before demand reaches its peak, and prices go up. 

y » _temengpon the Fedders is a full 1 HP, (7,000 BTU) 712 amp. unit 
large enough to take care of a large area, yet requires no expensive 
rewiring. Not only this, but the exclusive Minute Mount eliminates 

you do it yourself, 


3- BECAUSE STANDARD BRAND brings ycu this fine new unit for 
only $165, saving you a whopping amount over the regular market 


price. Compare this low price! 
YOU WITH THE CASEMENT 
WINDOWS! 
Stop being a second class citizen during 
July and August — we have full 1 HP 
7,000 BTU, 9.8 amp. units for you too, at 


10% Federal Excise 


in minutes! 


TO THE SERIOUS-MINDED SHOPPER 
The Fedcers | HP, 7'2 amp. unit has two 
fans, double filters, 3-row, 38-tube con- 
denser coils and an automatic thermostat. 
It is 2"’ high, 141%2"’ deep and 25” 
long. Come in and let us prove to you that 
dollar-for-dollar it’s the finest unit on the 


narket 


Gfondard Rrnad al sms STANDARD 
143 4 AVE.(13 &14ST.)N.Y.3 on 3.7819 
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UN-AMERICAN COMMITTEE DIRECTOR'S SIDELINE | 





Walter’s bird-dog advises a racist too 


By Lawrence Emery 


OR 14 YEARS Richard Arens has been 

a bird-dog for Congressional commit- 
tees looking for birds that don’t fly right. 
He started out with the Senate Internal 
Security subcommittee and is now staff 
director of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities which last year paid 
him $16,409.98 for his sniffing. 

On March 4 the York, Pa., Gazette and 
Daily revealed that he pads out his take- 
home pay with fees as an adviser to a 
multimillionaire New Yorker whose aim 
in life is to prove that Negroes are “gen- 
etically inferior’ and should all be ship- 
ped back to Africa. The donor is Wycliffe 
Draper, heir to a Massachusetts textile 
machinery fortune, and Arens’ job is to 
advise him on grants to researchers and 
writers in the fields of genetics and im- 
migration. Leading geneticists are quoted 
as repudiating Draper and his beliefs. 


WALTER’S “INVOLVED”: Arens is re= 
ported to have admitted his role as ad- 
viser to Draper who, he said, also contri- 
butes money to “patriotic” organizations 




















~ eeuscoce 


Herblock, Washington Post 
“Mmmm... chicken!” 


fighting communism. Arens said he also 
advises H. L. Hunt, Texas oil zillionaire 
who backed the late Sen. Joe McCarthy, 
and Smith Richardson, a North Carolina 
pharmaceutical manufacturer interested 
in right-wing crusades. 

The article asserts that committee 
chairman Francis E. Walter showed con- 
cern when informed of Arens’ connec- 


tions with Draper, but then reports an 
interview with Harry Wehyer, Draper’s 
lawyer: “Wehyer, identified as an admin- 
istrator of Draper grants, stated that he 
was ‘uncertain about the details,’ but that 
Representative Walter and Senator East- 
land are ‘involved’ in the giving of Draper 
grants ... Senator Eastland told the re- 
porter he could not remember having had 
any connection with Draper.” 

The story also suggests that Aren’s rac- 
ist views include anti-Semitism: ‘In the 
extended interview, in which he caution- 
ed he was not to be directly quoted, he 
made an emotional defense of the late 
Senator McCarthy, who he said was de- 
stroyed by left-wingers and by two un- 
trustworthy aides, Roy Cohn and G. David 
Schine.” 


BRADEN PETITION: Arens’ extra-curri- 
cular activities with Mr. Draper may help 
explain the Un-American Committee’s 
active role against integrationist leaders 
in the battle for civil rights. A week after 
the Arens-Draper revelations were made, 
attorneys for Carl Braden, field secretary 
for the Southern Conference Educational 
Fund, filed a petition for a hearing before 
the Supreme Court of his conviction and 
one-year sentence for contempt because 
he refused to answer committee questions 
at a hearing in the South in 1958. The 
lawyers contended that his imprisonment 
would intensify the harrassment and jat!l- 
ing of white and Negro citizens advocat- 
ing civil rights and civil liberties. 

The petition also asks the court to rule 
on whether the committee can “use its 
subpena powers to stifle its critics.” It 
cites the cases of Frank Wilkinson, Los 
Angeles civil liberties leader, and Harvey 
Oo’Connor, chairman of the Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committee, both under 
contempt proceedings and both leaders 
in the campaign to abolish the commit- 
tee. 

The petition says: “This case is part 
of a recently developing pattern of the 
committee’s use of its subpena power to 
stifle its critics . . . Petitioner’s case 
presents for the first time in this court 
an issue critical to the democratic process 
—the extent of which Congress intended 
and the Constitution permits use of the 
subpena power against the sovereign peo- 
ple in retaliation for their expressed criti- 
cism of certain elected officials.” 


YELLIN CONVICTION: On the same day 
the Braden petition was filed, another 
victim of the committee was convicted of 
contempt and sentenced to a year in jail. 
He was Edward Yellin, an honor student 





Why she won't pay her tax 


ROSEANNA ROBINSON, 35, a social 

worker and former track star (shown 
right being carried into the Chicago 
Federal Courthouse on Jan. 27 for a hear- 
ing on her refusal to file income tax re- 
turns) is serving a sentence of a year and 
a day in Cook County jail. She was of- 
fered her freedom earlier if she turns over 
her income tax reports and pays taxes. 
Miss Robinson, who has not filed an in- 
come tax form since 1954, said: “I am 
opposed to tax money being used for mili- 
tary and war purposes.” She refused to 
walk and was brought to the Courthouse 
in a wheelchair. 


On Feb. 4 she began a hunger strike 
to protest her sentence and, at last re- 
port, was being fed intravenously against 
her will at the Federal hospital. 


Miss Robinson’s co-workers commented 
that although they did not necessarily 
agree with her convictions or her methods, 
they were “united in sorrow over the in- 
carceration of our friend and fellow 
worker.” 

A member of the anti-war group, Peace- 
makers, Miss Robinson refused to join 
an American track team which went to 
the Soviet Union because, she said, her 
presence would be false testimony that 
American Negroes have full rights and 
equality. 








Mauldin, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Foreign matter 


and graduate fellow in engineering at the 
University of Illinois. He was tried before 
Federal Judge Luther Swygert in Ham- 
mond, Ind., for refusing to answer com- 
mittee questions at a 1958 hearing in 
Gary, where he was then a worker in a 
steel mill. 

The trial marked the first time that 
committee chairman Walter was brought 
to the witness stand under subpena to 
be questioned for an hour and a half by 
defense attorney Victor Rabinowitz. He 
contended that the committee’s chief pur- 
pose was to “expose people for the sake 
of exposing them” and not to get infor- 
mation for drafting legislation. The Ham- 
mond Times reported: “Rep. Walter ad- 
mitted, under questioning, that the com- 
mittee engages in some activities that 
have no direct legislative purposes but 
maintained that most of the committee’s 
work is aimed at producing legislation.” 


EMERSON TESTIMONY: Prof. Thomas 
I. Emerson, dean of Yale University Law 
School, an authority on constitutional 
law, testified at length on the legal issue 
of the government’s right to seek infor- 
mation as against the constitutional 
guarantees of the individual’s right to 
privacy. The judge ruled that his testi- 
mony be excluded from the trial record, 
but it will be considered by a higher court 
on appeal. Yellin remains free in $1,000 
bail pending appeal, but his status as a 
student was in doubt last week. 

Yellin is one of 36 First Amendment 
victims of the witch-hunt whose cases are 
now before the courts; four are presently 
serving jail sentences: Lloyd Barenblatt, 
New York instructor in psychology; Wil- 
lard Uphaus, pacifist leader of New 
Hampshire; Dr. Chandler Davis, mathe- 
matician of Providence, R. I.; and Paul 
Rosenkranz, graduate student of Spring- 
field, Mass. 





MEETING IN N.Y. 


May Day is planned 


MAY DAY CELEBRATION in New 

York this year is the subject of a 
call issued by a provisional 1960 Labor 
and Peoples Committee for a conference 
March 19 at 1 p.m. in Room 9-B, Adelphi 
Hall, 74 Fifth Ave. 

Addressed principally to trade union- 
ists, community leaders and civil rights 
groups, the call stresses the need for 
organization behind the struggle of the 
Negro people for full equality; the cam- 
paign for a $1.50 minimum hourly wage 
in New York; and successful conclusion 
of the Summit conference to end nuclear 
testing and begin total world disarma- 
ment. 

Unionists Jack Finn, distributive work- 
ers; Miriam Baumel, millinery workers; 
and Arthur Knight, textile workers, draft- 
ed the call. Address of the provisional 
May Day Committee is 130 E. 16th St., 
New York City. 
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You be first, Joe 
ONGRESSMAN Joe Holt '47, writes 
from Washington: “I am disap- 
pointed in this session of Congress so 
far. Creeping socialism is continuing. 
Those who want the Federal government 
to run everything and everybody in 
America are making ‘progress. HOW? 
By extravagant spending schemes that 
will make Federal bureaucratic control 
complete. It is time for deep thinking 

for all Americans.” 
—Southern California 
Alumni Review 








GENEVA ROADBLOCK 


U.S. will make 


dread nerve gas 
at Indiana plant 


T HE U.S. next year will begin produc- 
tion of a nerve gas “1,000 times more 
potent than the dreaded German nerve 
gases” at a plant in Newport, Ind. 

The new chemical agent, called V-Gas, 
was discovered accidentally by British 
scientists of Imperial Chemical Industries 
during experiments to find new insecti- 
cides. The British government, which 
signed the 1925 Geneva Convention re- 
nouncing chemical warfare, decided not 
to develop the new gas. Under a secrets 
exchange agreement it turned V-Gas 
over to the U.S., which did not sign the 
Geneva ban. Tests by American scientists, 
which proved the gas highly effective on 
animals, persuaded the Pentagon to begin 
manufacture. 

The story came to light after the Lon- 





-don Daily Express reported on March 7 


that the gas was already in production 
at Newport. In denying the story to a 
London Times Washington correspond- 
ent, a Defense Dept. official let slip that 
the gas is scheduled to go into production 
next year. 


THE ARGUMENTS: The Express report- 
ed that the Defense Dept. was pressing 
the White House to announce the stock- 
piling of V-Gas. Pentagon officials were 
using these arguments: 

@ Since the USSR. does not have 
V-Gas, an American stockpile would be 
a “powerful extra deterrent” to an H- 
bomb attack. 

@ American monopoly of V-Gas would 
counterbalance the Soviet advantage in 
rockets and missiles. 

@ It would provide an answer to Dem- 
ocrats who blame the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration for the “missile gap.” 

The Express said that the British gov- 
ernment was concerned that an an- 
nouncement of an American V-Gas stock- 
pile ‘may damage the prospects of Sum- 
mit talks and may alienate neutral na- 
tions.” 

The paper pointed out the dangers to 
the Geneva disarmament talks: “The 
Russians are unlikely to agree about an 
inspection system to prevent atom tests 
unless work on the new poison gases is 
also curtailed.” 








Town’s Neinaes Hit! 


Lillian Hellman’s 
“TOYS IN THE ATTIC” 


. the theater comes back to life...” 
—Richard Watts, N.Y. Post 


. the splendor cf straightforward, un- 


compromising writing . . .’—Walter Kerr, 
N.Y. Herald Tribune 
. the acting is superb . . .’’—Brooks 
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IN ALABAMA THEY SING: ‘WE ARE NOT AFRAID’ 








March 21, 


America’s angry young men and women embark o1 


By Robert E. Light 


446 HEY CAN’T send you back to Af- 
rica,” a Negro student protest 
leader told a meeting at Alabama State 
College in Montgomery, “because we'll 
still be fighting over there for freedom.” 
The audience sang back in chorus: ‘We 
are not afraid. We are not afraid.” 
Southern Negro students are not afraid 
but they are angry. ‘The Washington Post 
said that they “are the angry young men 
and women of America.” The anger of 
North Carolina A&T students led them 
to stage a sitdown demonstration in Feb- 
ruary against lunch counter discrimin- 
ation at an F. W. Woolworth store in 
Greensboro. 
The protests spread throughout the 
South against chain variety stores. In 
less than two months they were no longer 
confined to demands for equal treatment 
: at lunch counters, but had grown into 
a full-scale offensive against discrimi- 
nation in all forms. “Sitdown Now A 
Crusade,” the Baltimore Afro-American 
headlined its story March 12. 
CAN’T KEEP COUNT: The crusade has 
included sitdowns, picket lines and meet- 
ings in more than 50 cities in nine South- 
ern states. The New York headquarters of 
the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) 
said that demonstrations have started 
spontaneously in so many places it is 
hard to keep count. Although the em- 
phasis has been on jimcrow in eating 
places, demonstrations have pvotested 
segregated public housing (Norfolk, Va.); 
jimcrow library facilitics (Petersburg 
Va.) and segregated movies ‘Bluefield, 
W.Va.). The protests have also stimulated 
the campaign for Negroes to register to 
vote. In Fayette County, Tenn., more Ne- 
groes than ever before (mostly farmers) 
have registered although an ordinance 
prohibits non-whites from voting in the 


KKK: A TEXAS BRAND 
In retaliation for the sitdowns 


A WHITE STUDENT WHO JOINED THE SITDOWN 
. . at a Nashville lunch counter was taunted by racists 








Democratic primary. 

The movement has been organized and 
led by Negro students, but the rest of 
the Negro community has joined readily. 
The students are dedicated to passive 
protest and what violence has occurred 
has come from racist whites and, in some 
cases, from police. 

Rev. Martin Luther King Jr., spiritual 
leader of the crusade, explained that “the 
students are showing they are fed up with 
the slow pace of desegregation.” A letter 
in the Afro-American asked: “Are we so 
stupid to believe that we can educate on 
college level any people and then expect 
them to continue to permit themselves 
to be treated as outcasts?” 


“WE WON’T WAIT”: But the students 
seemed to speak best for themselves. The 
Atlanta University Center, representing 
students in six Negro colleges in Georgia, 
took a full-page advertisement in the At- 
lanta Constitution March 9 to announce 
their determination to seek equality. 

“We do not intend to wait placidly for 
those rights which are already legally 
and morally ours to be meted out to us 
one at a time. Today’s youth will not sit 
by submissively while being denied all 
the rights, privileges, jobs and’ joys of 
life. 

“We want to state cleavly and unequiv- 
ocally that we cannot tolerate, in a na- 
tion professing demucracy among people 
professing Christianity, the discrimina- 
tory conditions under which the Negro is 
living in Atlanta, Ga.—supposedly one 
of the most progressive cities of the 
South.” 

The ad also pointed out: 

@ In higher education the — state 
spends 16 times as much on white stu- 
dents as it does on Negroes and Negroes 
are not admitted to the University of 
xeorgia or Georgia Tech. 

@ Negroes are discriminated against in 
obtaining city, state and Federal jobs 
“except in the most menial capacities.” 

@ “While Negroes constitute 32% of 
the population of Atlanta, they are forced 
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ICE SEEMED TO MISS THE MESSAGE 
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to live within 16% of the area of the 
city.” 

@ Voting opportunities are consistent- 
ly denied. “Negro college students are de- 
clared unqualified to vote and are not 
permitted to register.” 

@ Hospital facilities for Negroes in 
Georgia are “unequai and totally inade- 
quate.” 

@ Negroes are barred from movies, con- 
certs and restaurants and must sit in a 
segregated section of the Atlanta Muni- 
cipal Auditorium 

@ If a Negro is hungry, his hungei 
must wait until he comes to a Negro res- 
taurant and his thirst must await a Ne- 
gro fountain. 


@ “C::; churches, which are ordained 
by Gou and claim to be the houses of all 
people, foster segregation of the races 


to the point of making Sunday the most 
segregated day of the week.” 

TIME TO ACT: The time has come, the 
ad concluded, for the white people of 
Georgia to look at the real situation and 


They went into church to arrest student leader Rev. James Lawson Jr. 





their insults, one white youth yanked him from his seat 


GREENSBORO, N. C.: WHERE 
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THE LUNCH COUNTER SITDOWN DEMONSTRA 


stop believing that all is fine and equal 
and that the Negro is happy and satis- 
fied. The students called on the South's 
white citizens to assert themselves and 
“abolish these injustices.” 

The students’ determination can be 
measured by their battle cry, “Fill the 
jails,” taken from a speech by Rev. King 
last month when he told Negro students 
that they must be prepared to “fill up 
the jails of the South . to arouse the 
dozing conscience of our nation.’”” NAACP 
president Roy Wilkins echoed King’s ad- 
vice in a speech in Dallas, Tex. 

But in all the protests non-violence 
has been the watcnword. Before going 
on demonstrations, the students have re- 
hearsed their parts. Often, one student 
played devil’s advocate and hurled vile 
epithets at the others to test their reac- 
tions. Students who could not stand the 
insults were asked to stay home. 


THE HOTHEADS: Whites have not al- 
Ways answered in kind. About 400 per- 
sons have been arrested in protest ac- 
tions arising, in most cases, from vio- 
lence or threat of violence from whites. 
In Houston, Tex., Felton Turner, Negro, 
was alone on a deserted street when four 
white men carrying guns forced him into 
their car. They drove off to the country 
where they beat him with a tire chain, 
scratched “KKK” on his body with a 
penknife and hanged him by his heels to 
a tree. Their action was in retaliation for 
a sitdown protest by Negro students in 
four Houston lunch counters. 

In Montgomery, Ala., Negro students 
have rocked the “cradle of the Confed- 
eracy.”’ More than 1,000 students from 
Alabama State College demonstrated in 
silence, broken only by the singing of 
the national anthem and the recitation of 
the Lord’s Pra¥er, before the giant statue 
of Jefferson Davis in front of the state 
capitol This followed a sitdown demon- 
stration in the county courthouse lunch- 
room by 35 students. In retaliation, the 
white Board of Education forced the ex- 
pulsion of nine students from the state- 
supported school. Polize and racists broke 
up a scheduled prayer meeting. 


APPEAL TO IKE: Police also marched 
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as a “nigger lover.” When he refused to acknowledge and beat him. But the white demonstrator, dedicated to 


non-violence, refused to strike back... 
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MONSTRATIONS BEGAN ON FEB. 1 
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on campus and arrested 36 students and 
one faculty member at a meeting at Ala- 
bama State College. Gov. John Patterson 
ordered an investigation of the school with 
an eye toward closing it after Police Com- 
missioner L. B. Suilivan reported that 
faculty members were “unable to control 
the students.” 

2ev. King appealcd in a telegram on 
March 9 to President Eisenhower ‘to in- 
tervene by instructing the Attorney Gen- 
eral to take immediate action in your 
name to restore law and order” in Mont- 
gomery. King said police were inhibiting 
“the holding of meetings and religious 
services.” President Eisenhower has not 
yet answered. 

Contributions to help the students may 
be sent to the Montgomery Student 
Scholarship Fund, c/o Montgomery Im- 
provement Assn., 539 S. Union St., Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

These are some of the other commu- 
nities in which protests have occurred: 
ALABAMA: Tuscaloosa, Birmingham. 
TENNESSEE: Nashville, Chattanooga. 
NORTH CAROLINA: Winston - Salem, 
Greensboro, Durham; Henderson, Shelby, 
Fayetteville, Monroe, Raleigh, Concord, 
Chapel Hill, Charlotte, High Point. 
SOUTH CAROLINA: Orangeburg, Colum- 
bia, Denmark, Greenville, Rock Hill, Flor- 
ence, Sumpter. 

VIRGINIA: Richmond, Suffolk, Ports- 
mouth, Hampton. 

FLORIDA: Tallahassee, Tampa, Miami, 
Pensacola, St. Petersburg, Deland, Day- 
tona Beach, Sarasota. 

ARKANSAS: Little Rock. 

LOUISIANA: New Orleans. 


WHITE SUPPORT: In many of the de- 
monstrations white students have joined; 





The “winner” stands ov 
over a man who would not fight. 





in some, white passersby have whispered 








er his victim— 








THOUSANDS OF STUDENTS DEMONSTRATED OUTSIDE NASHVILLE CITY COURT AS OTHERS WERE ON TRIAL INSIDE 





encouragement to Negro pickets. Even 
in Birmingham, Ala., ruled by Police 
chief Eugene “Bull” Connor, who built 
a reputation for rough treatment of Ne- 
eroes, the Pittsburgh Courier reported 
that white students from Birmingham 
Southern met secretly with Negroes from 
Miles College to plan joint action. 


In the North, white youth in scores of 
communities have joined picket lines or- 
ganized by the NAACP outside Wool- 
worth and Kress stores. In some places 
whites took the lead. 

In Philadelphia, Youth Against Segre- 
gation circulated this petition: “We, the 
undersigned, pledge to buy nothing from 
an F. W. Woolworth store anywhere un- 
til the management of the national chain 
stores orders all of its stores everywhere 
to serve and seat any customer without 
regard to race or color.” 
DETERMINATION: The threat of boy- 
cott seems to worry Southern business- 
men. The Wall Street Journal reported 
March 14: “One Wooiworth unit {in Dur- 
ham, N.C.| that normally does about 50% 
of its business with Negroes has been 
partially deserted in recent days.” 

Some Southern stores have relented 
and now serve all customers. But most 
have continued jimcrow practices with 
police help or have closed their lunch 
counters. They seem to be waiting for 
new developments. 

Rev. King predicted last week: “The 
Negro is determined to be free and the 
sitdown demonstrations will continue un- 
til victory is reached.” A South-wide 
youth leadership conference on non-vi- 
olent resistance has been called for April 
15-17 by the Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference. 





SYMPATHY LINES IN NORTH 
Left: Ernest Green, first Negro grad- 
uate of Little Rock’s Central High and 
now a student at Michigan State U.., 
leads a line in East Lansing, Mich. 
Above: Students in Madison, Wis. 
Right: High school students outside a 
Woolworth store in Brooklyn. 
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NORTHAMPTON, MASS.: STUDENTS FROM EXCLUSIVE SMITH COLLEGE 


om 


THE STUDENT COUNCIL AT CCNY SPONSORED THIS LINE 
Students from other colleges joined, too. A dozen Woolworth stores were picketed 


in New York and several upstate. 
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AN EXCLUSIVE GUARDIAN INTERVIEW 





Rev. Shuttlesworth: ‘Price of freedom is high’ 


By Fred Fry 
B.. # to the 7 S 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
EV. FRED L. SHUTTLESWORTH, 
leader of the integration movement 
in Birmingham, Ala., is one of the most 
important men in America. He heads a 
determined movement to wipe out all 
segregation barriers in what many ob- 
servers have called the toughest jimcrow 
city in the country. And many believe 
that if he succeeds in this center of coal, 
steel and racism the days of resistance 
for the rest of the South will be num- 
bered. 

Rev. Shuttlesworth carries his great 
responsibility with becoming ease. A sur- 
prisingly young man (he is not yet 30), 
he was alternately witty, colorful, mili- 
tant and reflective as he welcomed me 
in his small and unpretentious home and 
discussed the work of the Alabama Chris- 
tian Movement for Human Rights. 

The ACMHR was formed in 1956, after 
the State of Alabama outlawed the 
NAACP. Only a few years earlier Rev. 
Shuttlesworth had graduated from Ala- 
bama State College with the highest aca- 
demic record in the school’s 78-year his- 
tory. He chose the ministry as a career 
and was one of several young Negro min- 
isters who emerged as leaders of local 
integration movements on the heels of 
the historic Montgomery bus boycott. 


THEY WILL, THEY WILL: Since 1956 
Rev. Shuttlesworth has been trying to 
have a reasonable discussion with Bir- 
mingham officials on questions of dis- 
crminination. But, he pointed out, the 


city government is venal and reaction- 
ary and has pointedly refused to sit down 
and talk with Negro delegations on any 
subject whatever. His eyes brightened as 
he added: “Sooner or later they will, 
they will.” 

The press is just as bad. “They usu- 
ally ignore us altogether,” he said. “We 
have no voice at all in their columns. 
When they do mention us, they misquote 
and distort what we say, what our aims 
and objectives are.” Rev. Shuttlesworth 
painted a picture of the Negro people 
standing alone, with no open support from 
the white people of the city or from the 
labor movement. 

Despite these obstacles, the young min- 
ister was brimming with optimism and 
plans for the future. “The law is on our 
side now,” he said. “We know who will 
win the ultimate victory.” Negroes in 
Birmingham have recently won the right 
to sit unsegregated on city buses. Other 
integration suits are in the courts. Rev. 
Shuttlesworth indicated that whenever 
local judges throw out one case another 
complaint will be ready to be filed. 


WON’T LEAVE: He felt the anti-Negro 
terror in Birmingham was beginning to 
abate because “they have found they 
cannot destroy us, so they are beginning 
reluctantly to tolerate our existence.” 
When his home was wrecked by a dyna- 
mite blast in 1956 some of his friends 
urged him to leave town within 24 hours. 
“But,” he said, “I told them no. The 
fact that I had escaped the blast con- 
vinced me I had a mission to lead the 
struggle of the Negro people in Birming- 
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CO-CENTERING As The Basis 
of World Order and Stabi lity 


CO-EXISTENCE is not possible 
without CO-CENTERING (sym- | 
bolized by the pyramid on the & 
CO-CENTER- 
ING is the key to solving individu- 
al, national, and world-wide social, 


economic, and political problems ° 
... to leadership and conquest ‘ 


HAT IS CO-CENTERING? Co-centering is the individual alignment of 
plans, activities, accomplishments, possessions toward improving upon and 
and world-wide structural and functional 
. establishing among all a vital connection in values, 


As indicated previously, discord-free functioning, whether of machines, buildings, 
or human bodies, is achieved as fully developed parts, bricks, boards, beams, cells and 
organs are co-centered in the functional units of which each is a part. This principle 
of CO-CENTERING applies, without exception, to every aspect of social 
and political activities and resources. As every drop of water adds to its volume, so 
every co-centered accomplishment adds to individual, 


HE LARGER the life to which we co-center, the more permanently enrich- 

ing and satisfying are our accomplishments and living. 

Primitive man was self-centered. In marriage we co-center to the whole- 
ness of the family. The great men and women of the past co-centered their 
efforts toward improving national and world life . . 


Today, vast amounts of technical and scientific skills, knowledge and equipment 





» economic, 


national, and world-being and 


. they became resource- 





are largely idle. In order to release their virtually unlimited usefulness, we must co- 
center—tie them— to the development of our individual, national and world life. In 
such co-centering we need not change our professions, trades, or concepts of life, we 
need only to give our properties a proper direction and active relationship in a larger life. 


| N THIS WAY CO-CENTERING will open for us many new opportunities to 

exercise our individual initiative, converting the present exploitative com- 
petition merely to survive into a creative one, adding more to life than we take 
from it...and thereby reducing the expenditure of living. 

Every individual and nation is intended to contribute toward human whole- 
ness. Among nations, Russia and the United States, especially, are destined 
to make significant yet different contributions toward the evolution of hu- 
man wholeness. The United States is to bring human unity and wholeness to 
its highest level. 

Emerson wrote in American Scholar: ‘“‘. . . A new importance is given to the sin- 
gle person . . . to surround him with barriers of natural respect so that each man feels 
the world is his, and man shall treat with man as sovereign state with sovereign state. 


GIVE YOUR LIFE the intended importance and dignity it deserves. En- 
rich it by investing your skills and possessions in a larger, permanent- 
dividends-paying life. Send $1 for 7 WINGS FOR RICHER LIVING. 
This publication will introduce you to practically CO-CENTERED total 


living. 
Address GUIDE PUBLISHING, Room 737 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Illinois 








ham for equality. I may die in this city, 
but I shall always fight for the princi- 
ples in which I believe. They will never 
drive me out.” 

Several times Rev. Shuttlesworth 
scathingly attacked the “communist bug- 
aboo.” He remarked that Carl Braden, 
the Southern Conference Educational 
Fund field secretary who was prosecuted 
for helping a Negro buy a home in a 
lily-white Louisville development, was an 
overnight guest at his home recently. 
Laughing, he said that city officials had 
threatened dire consequences if he al- 
lowed “that notorious Red” to stay in 
his home—a threat which he pointedly 
ignored. “And you know,” he said, “they 
didn’t do a thing.” 

One point Rev. Shuttlesworth drove 
home with emphasis: “Negroes don’t want 
to dominate the whites. The white race 
has made a considerable contribution 
to the world. They have brought living 
standards up. The problem is that the 
whites don’t understand the black people, 
who have an equal contribution to make. 
We can help purify democracy. We know 
the disadvantages of being deprived of 
democratic rights.” 

In answer to a series of prepared ques- 
tions, Rev. Shuttlesworth responded as 
follows: 

Q.—wWhat is the ACMHR doing to 
combat the systematic campaign of ter- 
ror directed against Negroes by the po- 
lice, the KKK and the Citizens’ Council? 

A.—Let me answer in several parts: 

(1) The ACMHR embodies the deter- 
mination of the Negro people as a whole 
to resist segregation. When people are 
determined, and act to show it, it’s a bas- 
ic sign of progress. 

(2) The ACMHR is a source of fellow- 
ship among Negroes. We meet together, 
and plan retaliation against terrorist acts. 
But we do not advocate violence. I per- 
sonally discourage violence. It’s not de- 
struction we want, it’s construction. 

(3) Terror has helped us to challenge 
segregation openly. These terrible acts 
prove that what Eastland and others say 
is a living lie. If segregation is so good, 
why bomb us, why fire us from our jobs, 
why remove us from the buses? 

(4) It has made the Negro more aware 
of what is going on—has aroused him to 
throw off traditional apathy. The Negro 
has proved his determination to take it. 
We have proved that you can suffer for 
something. Just don’t strike back vio- 
lently. Keep in mind that this is a fight 
between right and wrong, not between 
white and black. 

Q.—What is the significance of the 
attempts being made to link integration 
and communism? 

A.—These Southern politicians are silly 
men in a civilized age. The average South- 
ern politician doesn’t know what Com- 
munism is. If it takes Communism to 
bring about freedom, this means democ- 
racy is nothing, I think they’ll start ton- 
ing this “Red” angle down soon. 

Q—yYou have been beaten, cursed and 
threatened for advocating integration. 
What is your reaction to this? 

A.—It’s the price of freedom. If we’ve 
been willing to pay such a price, it shows 
that the things we seek are glorious. 
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REV. FRED L. SHUTTLESWORTH 
“They cannot destroy us” 


Democracy is worth suffering for if it’s 
‘yorth living in. 

Q.—Few if any local whites have open- 
ly supported the Negro struggle. Do you 
contemplate any change in this? 

A.—tThe fight is basically ours to win. 
We might get some help later. There 
are liberal whites who would like to join 
us, but at present they dare not. The 
Citizens Council has stated that it will 
drive any white man out of Alabama 
who advocates integration. And they can 
do it, too. 

Q.—What are the ACMHR’s plans for 
future action on the civil rights front? 


A.—I think it’s all in the brochure. 
[The ACMHR has recently issued a bro- 
chure which tells of the struggle for in- 
tegration in Birmingham, and lists a 
program of future action which includes 
action against “discrimination in public 
employment, against segregation in fa- 
cilities for interstate travel, against bus 
segregation, against school segregation, 
and against general intimidation ...’]. 
I might add this. We will support any 
legitimate attempts to overthrow dis- 
crimination anywhere and everywhere. 

Q.—White supremacists dominate the 
Birmingham labor movement. Is_ the 
ACMHR doing anything to combat this? 
Furthermore, what effect will unioniza- 
tion of the South have upon the fight 
for civil rights? 

A.—Unfortunately, we are not directly 
engaged in the labor movement, though 
many of us are laboring men. The AFL- 
CIO will have to get around sometime, 
somewhere, to make their weight felt. 
They can do it, but unity between white 
and Negro workers is very ineffective in 


‘the South at present. 


Q.—What, in your opinion, is the key 
to victory for the civil rights movement? 

A.—One: The unrelenting, uncompro- 
mising belief in, and will to fight for, 
complete freedom without reservation. 
There’s no doubt we’re going to win, be- 
cause we’ve proved we can win. Two: 
Organization without fear. Three: There 
must be coordination between those who 
fight for civil rights and those who fight 
for civil liberties. We shouldn’t be dupes 
on this Red issue. We shouldn't let super- 
patriots who are so abjectly biased and 
stupid point out who we should work 
with, talk with, associate with. If democ- 
racy is what Eastland and Talmadge say 
it is, then America will not have its role 
of leadership much longer. 
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The strength of men 


Dr. Uphaus is imprisoned in Merrimack Co. jail at Boscawen, N.H., for 
refusing to divulge to the state’s attorney general in 1954 the guest list of World 
Fellowship camp at North Conway. An appeal in Dr. Uphaus’ behalf is now un- 
der consideration By the New Hampshire Supreme Court. In another proceeding 
growing out of the same 1954 inquiry, into alleged subversive activities in the 
state, decision in the case of Hugo De Gregory, also facing imprisonment for 
refusing to answer questions, has been postponed for 30 days to await the Su- 
preme Court’s decision on the Uphaus case. Dr. Uphaus is a noted Methodist 
layman, a pacifist, and leader in many activities for peace. Prof. William Ernest 
Hocking, whose recent book he reviews this week, is the 86-year-old Harvard 
philosopher who has made his home in New Hampshire for many years, 


ILLIAM ERNEST HOCKING’S 

Strength of Men and Nations* is a 
wonderful book to read in solitude. It in- 
creases my faith in capturing true free- 
dom, and the faith that men, worthy of 
freedom, can take control of their 
destiny. This compelling volume is filled 
with deep insights that flow from a 
philosophic mind fully equipped ‘to in- 
terpret our present national and world 
Situation. Every one of these insights— 
milestones—has a direct bearing on re- 
solving conflicts between nations and an 
emerging fulfillment for all peoples. 

Let me quote just a few: 

“No nation or power can forcibly and 
lastingly impose an ideology on a people.” 

“As between divergent national pur- 
poses of any two nations there are funda- 
mental identities which no oppositions 
obliterate.” 

“Tt is the integrated man, moral and 
political, who must give laws to the eco- 
nomic man, not the economic man to 
the whole man.” 

‘“‘Whatever the form of government... 
the ultimate ruling power is the drive of 
human nature for full humanity.” 

“The ‘suffering of the world must be- 
come a shared suffering.” 


ROFESSOR HOCKING’S work helps 

this reviewer at three important 
points. First, it is encouraging to have 
one’s long-held faith in peace through 
coexistence, even through 
strengthened. He formulates theory for 
a third type of diplomacy which rejects 
both rigidity and appeasement and seeks 
common goods and aims accepted by the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R. This demands an 
understanding, on both sides, of his- 
torical backgrounds and motives, the re- 
cognition of “the folk of any stage” as 
its substance, and a feeling for them not 
as “a combat force” but as people “with 
their own peculiar rememberings, cus- 
toms, purposes, energies.” 

As far as our side of a rapproche- 
ment is concerned, Professor Hocking 
finds us weak in education and the fine 
arts so that we have difficulty in pour- 
ing “a living civilization, ours in the 
U.S.A., into new vessels,” and therefore 
in understanding our world role. We 


coaction, © 


have long roots in history. If we have 
lost connection with these, how can we 
muster the historic perspective to in- 
terpret other revolutions and the forces 
that flow from them? 


N A POWERFUL SECTION on our 


double morality the author deals with 
the problem of group and national con- 


. flicts. Throughout history man has been 


faced with hard choices between “the 
lower” and “the higher.” We have a 
“morality” for our family, and a dif- 
ferent one for our neighbors; a “moral- 
ity” for our group, our class, and a dif- 
ferent one for other groups, other classes. 
The “enemy” is synonymous with the 
“evil one.” The man who suffers through 
the painful process of understanding that 
personal precepts press toward wuniver- 
Ssality, says Hocking, “is the only promis- 
ing world citizen.” “Thou shalt not kill 
thy kinsman” seems to work toward 
“Thou shalt not kill any human being.” 
In the world of today the welfare of one 
is involved in the welfare of all. World 
consciousness is an important part of our 
equipment to work for peace. 


Secondly, the secret of the strength 
of men and nations is the experience of 
participation in planning and executing 
the life of the immediate and the world 
community. In a democracy, government 
by the people is more difficult than gov- 
ernment of the people or for the people. 

“The whole point of democracy,” says 
the author, “is that we, the people, con- 
sent to the method, participate in it, and 
with good will abide by the result.” Gov- 
ernment by the people depends upon 
esprit de corps, and a common agreement 
on what is good for all. Certain rights 
inhere in a government by the people— 
the right of inner freedom of thought 
and conscience, the right of self-expres- 
sion, the right to criticize, the right to 
know so that political judgments may 
be formed. Underlying is the purpose of 
unfolding human powers; and the one 
and only absolute moral right is the right 
to become a whole man. As one becomes 
a participating person in the national 








Dyad, London Daily Worker 
“Who wrote ‘Peace’ on the 
wall?” 


and not over others. As for nations, the 
hope of peace rests in a pulling together 
of powers toward a proposed end. 


T IS HOCKING’S FAITH that with 

a@ patient interplay of thought and 
action, with changing motives, there fol- 
lows a converging of interests, not to a 
political world state but a world of plural 
nations working together. In this respect 
the UN is vital, since the acceptance of 
co-membership by the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. implies a willingness to let their 
world-missions interpenetrate. 


This interpenetration takes more than 
military or diplomatic equipment; it 
takes feeling. The lack of feeling leads 
to calling a state or an “ism” white or 
black, or setting communism and capi- 
talism over against each other rigidly. 
We have in the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. ra- 
ther a pluralistic vs. a collective pattern 
of liberty. In the U.S.S.R., “the wider 
liberties of the citizens are drawn into 
the pattern of the economic process.” 
With us, “liberty lights first on individ- 
ual destinies and choices.” Given free- 
dom from the fear of external hostility 
and the extension of cultural relations 
in many forms, the U.S.S.R. will under- 
go a change. We on our part need more 
social discipline and a sense of national 
purpose. 


Finally, Strength of Men and Nations 
faces the problem of the nature of re- 
ality and our relationship to it. If the 
book were the basis of a series of con- 
ferences at World Fellowship I could see 
our World Fellowship family, above aver- 
age in intellectual acumen, in essential 
agreement until we came to the closing 
section on the “Moral Dilemmas of 
Peace.” Here there might be a friendly 
parting of the ways, since the author 
finds Marxism with its philosophic ma- 
terialism not adequate for the quest. To 
him there is an infinite, a “call of the 


aspiring man, would find a way to re- 
solve conflicts in the interest of peace. 
He would be harsh with religionists who 
reject fellowship with those who hold 
there “is nothing beyond physical na- 
ture and the material furnishings of life.” 
He would remind them that it is never 
sufficient to refute the deepest persua- 
sions of another mind. Both must find 
an ultimate authority—experience. Be- 
sides, he would argue that there are few 
atheists in the world, even among those 
who call themselves such. We can join 
in experiencing a physical world com- 
mon to all of us and become aware of a 
“Thou whose co-presence lends to one’s 
solitary experience the quality of univer- 
sality.” It is up to each to define for him- 
self the reality—the “Thou” that gives 
meaning to life. 

The only genuine atheist, Hocking 
concludes, is the man who believes that 
there are gulfs between “right” men and 
“wrong” men so great that no bridge can 
be thrown across them. 

Here, if I may be a bit vain about 
World Fellowship, is the basis oi that in- 
effable association that goes deeper than 
the particular conceptual systems of the 
dedicated people who seek world peace. 
After all, to quote Tennyson, is there not 
more faith in honest doubts than in half 
our creeds? Whatever it is that binds us 
together is universal. The whole of hu- 
manity is groping toward this experience 
of togetherness. 

—Willard Uphaus 
*STRENGTH OF MEN AND NATIONS, 
by William Ernest Hocking. Harper 
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BEN-GURION WANTS THE M!DDLE EAST ON THE SUMMIT AGENDA 





Why Arab-israel tension is continuing 


Isreali Premier David Ben-Gurion arrived in the U.S. on March 8, delivered 
an address at Brandeis University, held a two-hour talk with President Eisen- 
hower and conferred with State Dept. officials. Before flying to London and 
Paris to meet with Prime Minister Macmillan and President de Gaulle, he also 
talked with Bonn’s Chancellor Adenauer, who came to Washington on March 12. 


After a two-hour private meeting, a West German press officer read a state- 
ment to the press saying that Adenauer promised “mutual cooperation with and 
support for Israel,” which he hoped “will continue to bear fruit in the future.” 
It was not disclosed whether the two leaders had reached any decision on estab- 
lishing formal diplomatic relations between their countries. 

Arab diplomats in Washington registered with the State Dept. their “deep 
concern” over Ben-Gurion’s visit. They said it was “likely to create consequences 
detrimental to Arab-American relations.” In some places the Premier visited, 
Arab students appeared with signs: “Palestine will be Arab again” and “Zionist 
propaganda is deceiving the American people.” 

At Brandeis University Ben-Gurion said: 


“We are few, and few shall remain; our country is small and small it 
always will be, though I hope we shall succeed in expanding its economic capa- 
city.” 

His visit revealed that his purpose was to explore all avenues to strengthen 
Israel’s economic and military position; to impress on Washington that Soviet 
arms supplies to Arab countries, in his view, threatened Middle East peace; to 
solicit U.S. support for lifting the Suez blockade against Israel-bound ships; and 
to warn against Soviet economic penetration of underdeveloped countries all 
over the world. 

He was especially interested in promoting a thorough Summit discussion 
of Middle East problems and to line up strong support for Israel’s viewpoint. In 
the light of the increasing exposure of Nazis in the Adenauer Administration and 
de Gaulle’s latest statements on Algerian freedom, however, Ben-Gurion’s ven- 
ture into personal diplomacy with these two leaders may not be appreciated in 
most Asian-African lands or in his own country. 

In the following article, GUARDIAN staff correspondent Ursula Wasser- 
mann analyzes the causes behind the increased border:tension and describes the 
situation as it prevails today. 


By Ursula Wassermann 
Guardian staff correspondent 
TEL AVIV 
HE TENSION here has again sub- 
sided, at least temporarily. After the 


feeling was that this was a phoney crisis 
artificially engineered by both sides, an- 
xious to drum up support outside the 
region. 


alarming recent headlines—‘Egyptian 
Army Massed in Northern Sinai’—tem- 
pers have cooled and the droning of 
planes overhead is reduced to a minimum. 

Prime Minister Ben-Gurion’s announce- 
ment of his visit to the United States 
brought relaxation to Israelis. 

The general feeling was that if the Old 
Man could leave the country at a time 
like that, things couldn’t be so bad. 

Israelis are so tired of continuous crises 
that few take them seriously now until 
the guns actually start firing. Mobiliza- 


THE CAUSES: The facts, as far as they 
can be pieced together. are: 

Lines of comunication in the Sinai pen- 
insula, destroyed during the 1956 cam- 
paign, have been restored to the point of 
permitting the Egyptians to move their 
forces into customary positions. Under 
normal circumstances, this would not nec- 
essarily cause alarm, but circumstances 
here have never been normal since 1948 
and any troop movement, however routine 
it might appear to an outsider, causes 
alarm. 
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project was about io be started and it 
was feared that certain United Arab Re- 
public forces, concentrated on the Syri- 
an-Israel border, were there for the pur- 
pose of interfering with the project which 
is vital to Israel’s entire economy. To 
forestall any intervention, the Israelis 
started crying ‘wolf’ before rather than 


. after the shooting started—a dangerous 


precedent. 

Diplomatic observers here believe that 
the creation of a crisis atmosphere was 
also intended to put Israel’s case once 
more before world public opinion and 
force negotiations on a higher level. Since 
de Gaulle failed in having the Middle 
East included in the Summit agenda, it 
is now believed that the real purpose of 
Ben-Gurion’s American trip is to try— 
through direct talks as well as indirect 
pressure—to have Israel’s case put before 
the Big Four at the Paris meeting in May. 


THE DANGER: The Arab states, in turn, 
have their own axe to grind and while 
President Nasser has denounced the 
1950 Tripartite Declaration, he presum- 
ably would not be averse to a new four- 
power commitment, with Russia joining 
the Western Powers in guaranteeing the 
stability of the region. The cry of Israel 
aggression might persuade the Soviet Un- 
ion, which in any case has no objections 


With trouble brewing in Syria, with 
the continued animosity between Egypt 
and Iraq, and with the Arab League Coun- 
cil unable to agree on a “Palestine” solu- 
tion, Nasser’s warlike speeches had to 
be matched by a certain show of force. 

The deadly serious issue in this situa- 
tion is, of course, that with two opposing 
armies at close range, no one can ever be 
sure where bluff and bluster ends and 
shooting begins. A trigger-happy officer 
on either side may fire the shot that will 
spark off a war. 


ISRAEL’S YOUTH: Another danger lies 
in the generally prevailing attitude here, 
especially among the youth, that nothing 
has ever been achieved except by force. 
They point to the Sinai Campaign which, 
they claim, opened the road to Africa and 
Asia by consolidating Israel’s position in 
the Gulf of Aqaba, and kept Israel’s bor- 
ders quiet for three solid years—or at 
least much quieter than they had ever 
been. 

“Whatever we have tried to achieve 
through diplomatic means,” a young army 
captain—who, out of uniform, is the 
gentlest and kindest of young scientists— 
said, “has failed miserably. The only suc- 
cesses we have had are those achieved on 
our own by sheer strength of force.” 


It is hard to counter these arguments 
on moral grounds when the facts so 
tragically prove him right. This belief in 
force as the final arbiter can be shaken 
only by the restoration of faith in inter- 
national agreements. 


Looking at the continued blockade of 
the Suez Canal, the acceptance of the 
Arab boycott on the part of the Western 
Powers, and the general indifference 
shown toward small nations, Israel’s 
vouth cannot be entirely biamed for be- 
ing cynical. In the interest of peace in the 
Middle East, wise counsel would call for 
negotiations on the highest level. 





Soviet ‘Cranes Are Flying’ 
in New York March 21 
HE NEW YORK PREMIERE of The 
Cranes Are Flying, first Soviet movie 
to be shown in the U.S. under the aus- 
pices of the U.S.-U.S.S.R. cultural ex- 
change agreement, will take place at 
8:30 p.m., Monday, March 21 at the Fine 
Arts Theater, 130 W. 58th St. 
Grand Prize winner at the Cannes 
Film Festival, The Cranes Are Flying is 


to discussing the Middle East, to press 


being distributed by Warner Bros. at the 
In addition, work on the Jordan River for a Summit debate. 


tion was very limited and the general request of the State Dept. 
3 
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1886 75th 


MAY DAY 


AN INVITATION 
to a 


CONFERENCE 


SATURDAY MARCH 19 


at Adelphi Hall © Room 9-B 
74 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


to plan a Peoples and Labor May Day Celebration 


Helen Alfred, Esther Carrol, Peggy Dennis, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, Grace 
Hutchins, Esther Jackson, Sally Kent, Edith Marzani, Mary Jane Melish, 
Lovise Patterson, Halois Robinson, Anna Rochester, Jessica Smith 


Invite You to Celebrate — 50th Anniversary 
INTERNATIONAL WOMEN'S DAY 
BEATRICE RIPPEY, 


outstanding concert singer 
Speakers: Louise Patterson, Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn, Jessica Smith 


SUNDAY MARCH 20 7:30 p.m. 
F‘RATERNAL CLUBHOUSE, 110 W. 48th St., N.Y.C. 
Refreshments Admission, $1 


1960 
Beware 


the ides 
of April! 


A dangerous joining of Passover, 
Good Friday, long weekends and the 
spring school recess may tempt you 
into taking the longest spring vaca- 
tion you ever enjoyed. Come up to 
Chaits and we'll talk it over under 
the budding trees. We'll have a full 
program the week of Passover. En- 
tertainment. Day Camp. Folk and 
square dancing. Tennis, et al. 


1 P.M. 


Entertainment 





CHILDREN’S CAMPS 








Reception For 


Mrs. Ola 
Uphaus 


City Camera 
Exchange 


11 John St., N.Y.C. 


een Broadway & Nassau) 


PHONE: DI 9-2956 


CHAITS, ACCORD 1, N.Y. 
KERHONKSON 3758 


S ALLABEN HOTEL 


Register Now For 


CAMP KINDERLAND 


Hopewell Junction, N.Y. (SYLVAN LAKE) 
Girls and Boys Ages 6 to 16—2, 4, 6, and 8 week periods available 


Moderate rates. Full program of land and water sports. 


























Arts, Crafts, Singing, Dancing, Dramatics, ing Tri EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 

Monmouth & 5 St., Lakewood, N. J. sing . . _— y rem ramatics, Outing oad Sunday March 20 WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
Program for Passover Holidays: Me- N.Y.C. Office: 1 Union Sq. W. AL 5-6283 
nasche Oppenheim, Eli Mintz (Uncle 3 t 6 
David), Allaben Ensemble. Dr. David Oo p.m. 
Rosenhan will conduct the Seder Y 
ee HOTEL SHELBURNE | |-JACK R. BRODSKY 

c ren : . a © : » , 3 ‘ 

Tel. Lakewood 6-1222. CAMP CALUMET og tng gg ll ay 37th St. at Lexington Av. ANY KIND OF INSURANCE 

Reserve Now for Passover. 























IS YOUR SON 15 YEARS OLD? Donation $3 ocident, ‘heopitalicetion, compenae: 
° L k He may be accepted . . by personal interview only for the special group cf Sponsored by on, et - Phone: GR 5-3826 
wae sale bx 7 ake CALUMET ‘““EORESTERS” The New York City Council | 799 Broadway, N.Y.C. 3. (iith 8t.) 
ws pupae Reaponke 8 GREAT WEEKS IN CAMP $300 @ Ages 6 to 16 @ Coed of World Fellowship 
OPENS APRIL 8TH For Complete Details YUkon 6-6810 @ 507—5th Ave., N.Y.C. For Reservations Write or Call 
FOR SPRING VACATIONS . / GIVE A SUB 
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SCOTT NEARING 
speaks on ° 
AMERICAN-RUSSIAN FRIENDSHIP— 

PATH TO WORLD PEACE 
Fri., March 25, 8:15 p.m. 
32 W. Randolph St., Hall B3, 10th floor. 
Adm. $1. Phone: AN 3-1877 
YOU ARE INVITED 

to 


A 
GRAND OPENING 
CROSS WORLD BOOKS 
333 8S. Wacker Drive 
5 to 9 p.m.-Mon., March 21 
EET 





M 
Viadimir Alkhimov, Chief Trade Coun- 
selor, U.S.S.R. Embassy in Washington, 
and Nikolai Tsapenko, Asst. Trade Coun- 


selor. CROSS WORLD BOOKS: the only’ 


direct importers of Soviet books, phono- 
graph records and periodicals in the 
Midwest. 


PEARL HART 70th BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATION 
Sat. April 2, 7 p.m., Midland Hotel, 
172 W. Adams. For banquet reservations 
($5) write Rev. Wm. T. Baird, 189 W. 
Madison, Rm. 406; phone DE 2-3835. 








The American Forum presents 
DE. JOHN A. LAPP, 
Chicago's Famous Educator, 

Labor Arbitrator and Civic Leader 
Who will discuss: 

“HOW CORRUPT IS CHICAGO???” 
@ What is behind latest police scandals? 
@ How deeply are politicians involved? 
@ What are we doing in housing—about 

our schools—about Discrimination? 
@ What can be done? What can you do? 
Come—take part in discussion. Bring 
your friends. FRI.. MARCH 25, 8 P.M. 
430 8. Michigan Blvd., Altgeld Hall, 
2nd floor. 





“CRANES ARE FLYING” Prize-winning 
Soviet film now at World Playhouse, 
410 8S. Michigan. Tickets for all per- 
formances available from Mandel Ter- 
man, Rm. 1102, 32 W. Randolph. Tel. 
CE 6-6715. Proceeds for support of peace 
and friendship. 


DETROIT 


RICHARD MORFORD 
Reporting on 

One Month’s Tour in the Soviet Unton 

(Jan. 1960)—with slides and film. 
Hartford Ave. Baptist Church 

Fri. March 25 2 p.m. 
Northern Branch—Y.M.C.A. 
13130 Woodward Av. Room 304 

Sun. March 27 3:30 p.m. 


LOS ANGELES 


Elect delegates or observers to the 10th 
Annual Conference to be held all day 
SATURDAY, APRIL 2, from 10 a.m. 
LARCHMONT HALE 

118 No. Larchmont Boulevard 
Make reservations now for Conference 
Dinner-Dance. Dinner (6 p.m.) program 
and dancing to sensational Chuy Lopez 
Orchestra, $2.50. Dancing, 9 p.m., 90c. 
Ausp: L. A. Committee for Protection 
of Foreign Born, 326 W. 3 St., Rm. 318, 
Los Angeles 13, Cal. MA 65-2169, MA 
5-2160. 

















DR. HARLOW SHAPLEY 
Director Harvard Observatory 
Famous Astronomer and Author 
speaks 
Mon. April 4 8 p.m. 
First Unitarian Church, 2936 W. 8 St. 


on 
“STARS, ETHICS AND SURVIVAL” 
Adm: $1. Question Period 
Ausp: Unitarian Public Forum 





HI-HO, COME TO THE FAIR!! 
SUN. MARCH 27 1-5 p.m. 
Framed ~ Prints, Paintings, Ceramics, 
Jewelry, Books, Objects d'Art GALORE 
Priced so that YOU CAN TAKE IT 
WITH YOU! It’s for SOBELL, and if you 
just want to browse, there will be re- 
freshments and a 50c cont. AT: 1415 
So. Manhattan Place. 





MILITANT LABOR FORUM 

“A SOCIALIST LOOKS AT CAPITAL 

PUNISHMENT,’ Fri., March 25, 8:15 p.m. 

DELLA ROSSA—MILITANT correspond. 
Questions-Discussion-Refreshments 

Forum Hall, 1702 E. 4 St. 


NEW YORK 


Current Drama Forum 

“THE TENTH MAN” 

by Paddy Chayefsky 

Speakers: 

RABBI WOLFE KELMAN, Exec. Vice-Pr 
Rabbinical Assembly of America 
CLARA RABINOWITZ, Psychotherapist 

JACK GILFORD, of the cast of 








“The Tenth Man” 
DR. FREDERIC EWEN, Literary Critic 
SUN. MARCH 20 8:30 P.M. 


Master Institute Theater 
310 Riverside Dr. (103 St.) UN 4-1700 
Admission $1.25 





COMING SOON! 
SEAMEN’S VICTORY CELEBRATION 
Watch for details 
Seamen’s Defense Committee 





2 PRIZE-WINNING RUSSIAN 
ART FILMS (with English titles). 
“THE STONE FLOWER”’—plus Rimsky- 

Korsakov’s “THE SNOW MAIDEN.” 
Wed., Thurs., Fri., March 23, 24, 25. 
Adm: 75e. Cont. Perfs. daily from 11:45 
a.m. to 11:40 p.m. 
AMERICAN THEATER CA 8-6875 
238 E. 3 St. (Take IND subway “D’ 
train to 2nd Av. Station.) 


publication. Please send payment 
with copy. Address: Classified, 
National Guardian, 197 East 4th 
Street, New York 9, N.Y. 











ALBERT BIGELOW 
Skipper of 7 Golden Rule 


a 
ABNER GRUNAUER 
Recently returned from Hiroshima will 
speak at BROOKLYN COLLEGE 
Gershwin Recital Hall (092G) 
Fri. arch 8 p.m. 
Admission Free. Ausp: Brooklyn 
Committee for a SANE NUCLEAR POLICY 





Saturday March 19 8:30 p.m. 
American Mandolin Orchestra 
Thomas Sokoloff, conductor 

RUSSIAN DANCES by 
Ukrainian ‘‘Dnipro” Folk Dancers 
Popular classical music including 
GLIERE: Russian Sailor’s Dance 
KHACHATURIAN: Gayne Ballet 

Hunter College Concert Hall 

69th bet. Park & Lex. Aves. $3.60, $2.80, 

$2.00, $1.50. Info: KI 6-8925 or box of- 

fice, night of performance. 





PUERTO RICAN FREEDOM: 
WHICH ROAD? 
A Symposium 
Fri. March 18 8:30 p.m. 
116 University Place 
Participants: 
Ruth Reynolds, 
World Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
Participant in Puerto Rico Indep. 
Movement 
Richard Garza, 
Grad. Student Univ. of Puerto Rico 
Richard Carza, 
N.Y. organizer, Socialist Workers Party 
Ausp: Militant Labor Forum Cont. 50c, 





The Faculty ef Social Science 
announces 
an ‘“‘inter-session”’ series of 


SIX LECTURE-DISCUSSIONS 


on topics of current interest 
to be held 
Mondays & Wednesdays at 8 p.m. 
during the weeks of 
March 28, April 4, April il 


Full schedule of lectures & speakers 
will appear in next week’s issue 
Rm, 227 


80 E. 11 St. GR 83-6810 





Signed Original PRINTS by 
LEOPOLDO MENDEZ 
Mexico’s Leading Graphic Artist 
March 12th to April 9th 
JOHN McGHEE GALLERY 
228 E. 80th St. 

YU 8-1891 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Mon.-Sat. 





The Faculty of Social Science 
will open ‘its new series of 


SPRING TERM CLASSES 

on Monday, April 18th 
16 classes on economics & politics, 
history & current affairs, the arts, philo- 
sophy & Marxist theory. 
Classes will meet once weekly for 6 
consecutive 90-minute sessions through 
the week of May 23 

Fee: $5 for each 6-week course 


Catalogs with full course listings and 








course descriptions will be available 
shortly 
Write, call, or come to: 
Rm. 227 80 E. 11 St. GR 3-6810 
GENERAL 





NATURAL HYGIENE Reveals the Secret 
of a way of life that is healthier, hap- 
pier, and less expensive. Learn about it 
from the American Natural Hygiene So- 
ciety, 5210-NG Bayshore Blvd., Tampa 
11, Flcrida. 





CHICAGO 


INCOME TAX SERVICE 
Accounting, Bookkeeping, Mimeograph- 
ing, Stencil-Cutting, Letter-Writing 

ALBERT BOFMAN 
6223 S. Halsted St. 





STewart 3-3600 





LOS ANCELES 





APT. Sublet May 10-July 10. 5 large rms. 
& bath $160 mo. incl. utilities, tel. not 
included. Fully furnished, centrally lo- 
cated. 2 or 3 adults. Call WE 5-9625. 





SUMMER RENTAL 





MIRTH COLONY, MOUNTAINDALE, N.Y. 
“A Different Colony’—Now you can se- 
lect a 2 or 3-rm. bungalow. Day Camp, 
folk dancing instruction, other cultural 
activities. Tennis, swimming, all sport 
facilities. N.Y.C. phone: DE 9-0534. 





CLARENCE HATHAWAY 
Chairman N.Y. State Communist Party 
will speak on 
“The People on the March” 
Tues. March 22 8:30 p.m. 
Allerton Community Cente 
683 Allerton Av., Bronx. Adm. free 





RESORTS 


At HILLBERG FARM, Kerhonkson, N.Y. 
Winter or Spring scenery and everything 
else is tops. Remember—Passover, Easter 
are not far off. Tel. Kerhonkson 8008-W. 





There Is 
TRUTH IN HEALTH 
As There Is 
TRUTH IN SOCIO-ECONOMICS 
To maintain and regain robust and vig- 
orous health only normal elements of 
living must be supplied. Learn to adjust 
to the laws of life and glorious health 
can be yours. 

Write For Brochure | 
PAWLING HEALTH MANOR 
Route 9, Hyde Park, N.Y. 
Robert B. Gross, D.C., Ph.D., Director 
Clyde K. Miller, M.D., Consultant. 
Phone: Turner 9-2121. 


HELP WANTED 


MATURE COUNSELORS for summer day 
camp and nursery in bungalow colony 
50 mi. N.Y.C. 6 weeks. 5-day week. Send 
resumes to Box 2, c/v Guardian, 197 E. 
4 St.. New York 9, N.Y. 











NEW YORK 


CLASSIFIED 


MERCHANDISE 











A Station Worth Listening To--WBAI— 
on the best straight FM radio—GRANCO. 
For March only: Table Model $24.95. 
Standard Brand Distributers, 143 4th Av. 
(nr. 14 St.) GR 3-7819. 1-hr. free parking 


Large selection slightly used RUGS $18 
up. All sizes, all colors; runners heavy 





quality, $3 per yd. 
BROADWAY CARPET SERVICE 
1968 Amsterdam Av. WA 17-4900 





HELEN’S GIFT MART 
Factory irregulars, closeouts. 
Discounts up to 75% 

287 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 73-74 Sts.) 
Helen Milgrim, prop. TR 3-8060 


HELEN’S CHINA OUTLET 
features factory irregulars, closeouts. 
Discounts up to 75% 

304 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 74-75 Sts.) 


PIANOS - PIANOS - PIANOS 
Large assortment of used & new pianos 
at prices below factories & stores. Call 
Ed. Wendel, JE 6-8000. 


SERVICES 


PAINTER—private work our specialty. 
Good materials Reasonable winter 
prices. Phone: JF 8-413. 

















If you are thinking of remodelling your 
fur coat—the most reliable place is: 
MAX KUPERMAN 
315 7 Av. OR 5-7773 
4lso: Good Buys in Alaskan Seal coats, 
Mink Stoles in al] styles. Phone for ap- 

pointment. 





MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 


39 Union Square AL 5-8160 





UPHOLSTERY CRAFTSMAN 
RE-WEBBING & REPAIRS — done in 
your home: Reupholstery, slip covers, 
drapes foam rubber cushioning. Serving 
all boros. Fraternal attention. HY 8- 
7887. 





IF TIRED OF MAPLE WE CAN MAKE 
IT MAHOGANY OR ANY OTHER COLOR. 
REFINISHING, REPAIRING, POLISH- 
ING FURNITURE IN YOUR HOME. 
ESTIMATE FREE. IN 9-6827. 





BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 
Written Guarantees — Itemized Bills 
Prompt — Reliable — Reasonable 
268 Bleecker St. Phone: WA 9-0813 





TELEVISION & AIR-CONDITIONING 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx, Manhattan. Yonkers) 

150 W. Kingsbridge Rd, Bronx 63, N.¥ 
CY 8-0420 





FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Most coverage for least payment 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lexington Av., NY 17 MOU 3-283% 
Personal, business, fire, health, accident 





NORMA CATERERS: Now booking for 
Winter & Spring Weddings, bar mitzvah, 
anniversary parties at home or temple. 
Office parties & home parties serviced 
anywhere in the metropolitan area. 
AU 77-1561 





CALVIN FORD 
MOVING - - - STORAGE 
Good used turniture for sale. 
645 Allerton Av 
Phones: OL 2-6795 and 2-9033 





BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH 3- 
7312. Station-wagon, vans--pickup serv- 
ice anytime, any place-—-Insured Esti- 
mates given.-.Economical--PSC 859 





RED WAGON Moving, storage, packing, 
crating Inexpensive, insured profession- 
al. Vans, trucks, station wagons. 
Any time, any place 
RED WAGON SP 17-2555 PSC 768 
WE MOVE YOU WITHOUT TEARS 
Economical, insured household moving 
Vans, station wagons—24 hours, 7 days 
Local, long distance-—small, large 
THE PADDED WAGON—AL 5-8343 








MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience 
Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 
on any moving problem. 





ACE EXPRESS iformerly Jim's express) 
Vans—Panels-—-Station Wagon 
Bonded - Insured, 24 hr. service, $3.50, 
$4.50 per hour. per man. 

SU 17-7378. 


BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage local & long distance. 
We buy and sell new and used furniture. 
860 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. Phone: 
BU 4-2988 (24 brs.) or IN 9-3431. 








TGALLERY 


E 





e. 


HEY LAUGHED at President Eisenhower at the Washington 
airport on his return from Latin America. According to the New 
York Times: “The President got his facts and faces mixed. He asked 
the House minority leader Rep. Charles A. Halleck of Indiana: ‘You 
got that filibuster broken. yet?’ The question got a laugh all along 
the receiving line, since it is-in the Senate that the effort is being 


made to delay bringing the civil rights bill to a final vote.” ... 


Paci- 


fist Ken Putnam tore down all the recruiting posters from the bulle- 
tin boards in Pennsylvania’s Haverford College. He replaced them 
with an ad for volunteers for GLEE (General Lethal Engineering 
Enterprises). It asked for engineers, mathematicians and scientists 
to research “how to achieve greater genocidal efficiency per defense 
dollar.” The inducements included: “Quick advancement when older 
men retire to monasteries or lose security clearance.” And ‘‘comfort- 
able housing conveniently located near churches, psychiatrists and 
the FBI,” It concluded: “Send requests for brochure together with 
loyalty oath, celibacy oath and sobriety oath.” ... The March issue of 
New World Review announces an essay contest for persons 18-25 on 
“A Peace Program for Our Country.” First prize is $200; second prize, 
$100; third prize, $50; honorable mentions, $15. Full information 
may be obtained from the magazine at 34 W. 15th St., New York... 
Professor Irwin Corey notes: “Only in America could a Jew become 


Lord Mayor of Dublin.” 


OF 800 YOUTHS questioned by the Gilbert Youth Research Co. on 
how they felt about exchange visits between heads of states, 82% 
favored the visits, 14% opposed and the rest had no opinion. Eighty 
per cent of the youth thought Khrushchev’s visit here helped world 
peace. The leaders they would like to come here were, in order: 
De Gaulle, Nehru, Castro. Fifty-five per cent favored inviting Chou 








En-lai. . 


Cincinnati Enquirer 


.. Dr. Martin Hamburger of New York University reported 


that a survey conducted among 10,000 high school students from 
the fall of 1952 to the spring of 1958 “shows that a disturbingly 
large minority of American high school students lack understanding 
or appreciation of democratic principles.” Queried on basic principles 
in the Bill of Rights, he said, 34% of the youth said they would 


abolish the right to circulate petitions; 37% 


would not object to 


third-degree police methods and 43% favored curbs on free speech 
or were undecided on the issue. Thirty-four per cent opposed school 
integration. But 62% of Southern high school students interviewed 
agreed with this statement: “To make our country truly democratic, 
we must eventually end segregation in the public school.” . . . The 
Gear Clashers Hot Rod Club in New York, made up of eight young 
men aged 18 to 23, in order to overcome the bad publicity about 
young drivers, decided to spend Lincoln’s Birthday cruising the Bel 

Parkway looking for disabled cars to help without charge. But when 
a story of the club’s plan appeared in a local paper, the Park Dept, 
filed a‘complaint because the project would “infringe on the rights” 
of the towing companies. A department official commented: “You 
can’t have kids driving all over the road trying to help people.” 


DR. A. V. NAPALKOYV, Soviet physician, tells how to handle emo- 
tional tension in an interview in Northern Neighbor. He scoffs at 
suggestions to “avoid stress.” He says “you can use tension to relieve 
many common mental and nervous troubles.” How? By “switching 
tensions” or “changing strains.” It’s an old Pavlovian discovery, he 
says. The best thing for a tired person to do, he says, is not to “get 
away from it all,” but to “go out and get really excited.” Northern 
Neighbor adds: “Of course, there’s much more to it than that.” The 
system might be called: A Napalkov a day ... The Vatican newspa- 
per L’Osservatore Romano attacked the Italian government for refus- 
ing to ban a film, The Sweet Life, in which Anita Ekberg does a strip- 
tease. It’s doubtful that the protest is a publicity scheme for the 
movie, but this smells fishy: Miss Ekberg sued an Italian magazine 
for charging her “with systematically indulging in adultery.” The 


publisher of the magazine is the producer of her film . 


.. A ten-year 


study of humor among mentally ill by two Yale Medical School psy- 
chologists concluded: If you don’t laugh it up once in a while, you 


may be sicker than you think. 


—Robert E. Light 





INSTRUCTION 


PIANO-SOPHIE SOLOTAROFF, teacher 
of Yalta Menuhin, Juilliard background. 
New highly effective method. Outstand- 
ing results beginners, advanced students. 
Pedagogy. Phone: TR 17-1541. 


APARTMENT WANTED 








EMPLOYMENT WANTED 





MAN seeks job at Health Resort in N.Y. 
State or New Hampshire for summer. 
Willing exchange services for room & 
board. Qualified teach folk dancing, 
modern ballroom dancing, most sports. 
Experience as moderator, organizer dis- 
cussion groups. Victor Richmond, Box 
151, Del Mar, Calif. 





COUPLE seeks moderate-priced living 


quarters in N.Y¥.C. for May and June. 
Write Box B, c/o Guardian, 197 E. 4 
8t., NYC #9. 


WOMAN will do baby sitting Manhattan, 
Brooklyn. Experienced thoroughly reli- 
able. Write Box 8, c/o Guardian, 197 E. 
4 St., New York 9, N.Y. 
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55 Great Records, 3 for $10 (Except Where Noted!) 


SHOSTAKOVICH VRS 6019—SONATA NO 1 in F MINOR 


for Violin and Piano ‘with Franck Sonata 
122--SHOSTAKOVICH, SONG OF in A); with D. Oistrakh, violin, and 
2 FORESTS, Oratorio Op. 81; USSR Oborin, piano. 
Orch., Ché@ir and Soloists, Mrav- 


con. OTHER COMPOSERS 


6614 SHOSTAKOVICH, SYMPIHO- Re ans — eer ent 7 
ee ‘ 4 J VRS 6024—BEETHOVEN, SONATA IN A, 
bo Re 1 iu re USSR State Orch., Opus 47 (Kreutzer); with D. Oistrakh, 
<ondrashin, cond. hier “5 : 

4 ‘violin, and Oborin, piano. 
VRS G0H—SHOSTAKOVICH, SYMPHO- “Vg 6o1g—BRAHMS, CONCERTO IN D 
N¥ ,NO. 5, Leningrad Orch., Mravinsky, For violin and Orch., with USSR State 
come ene eee ain d oe Orch. and D. Oistrakh. 
V RS 6050-6031 (Tw 0 - record a ] bum ) VRS 433—BRAUMS, 21 HUNGARIAN 
SHOSTAKOVICH, SYMPHONY NO. 7 pHaNCES, Vienna State Opera Orch., 
(“Leningrad”) and SYMPHONY NO. 1, Rossi. cond 
Leningrad Symphony Orch. and USSR “VRS 489—SIBELIUS, TONE POEMS: 
State Orch., Mravinsky and Kondrashin Phil Prom Orch. of London, Adrian 
con. ‘Ordered separately, a $9.96 value Boult cond. Vol. 1: En Saga, Swan 
for $7.50) of Tuonela, Lemminkainen’s Home- 


BACH coming, ‘The Bard, Pohjola’s 


am . . ‘earner , Daughter, 

roa pg re * re = we ge > - VRS 490—(Vol. 2) Finlandia, — 
wir este sure; le é ambe ( pie ial +, ice "ear _" Tapiola, 
and Akadentie Chorus, Prohaska, cond, ride and Sunrise, Oceanides, Tapiola 














Prelude (The Tempest) Both vol- 
he ; umes in Deluxe Album (Regularly 
BG 527-528—BACH, MASS IN B MI- $9.96) Just $7.50. ' f 
NOR. Berlin State Orch. & Chorus, BG 561—VIVALDI, THE FOUR SEA- 
Lehmann, cond. (Two 12" LP's. Reg SONS; Tomasow; I Solisti di Zagreb. 
$9.96-—-ONLY $5.95 complete). Antonio Janigro, cond. _ 

VRS 6002 — KHRENNIKOV, MUCH 








ADO ABOUT NOTHING Suite (with 


Oe Se ee ae KABALEVSKY s VIOLIN CONCER- 
BRANDENBERG CONCERTOS 1 & 2, 3 & nas th Gisteakh, CEMA State Geeh., 
1,5 & 6; Vienna State Orch. and Chorus, Stassevich, cond. 

Prohaska, cond. (Three-record album, VRS. 6027-—GLAZOUNOV, CONCER- 


$14.94-GBS SPECIAL PRICE $7.50. TO FOR VIOLIN & ORCH. IN A 


PROKOFIEV MINOR; with D. Oistrakh and USSR 









me ints State Orch., Kondrashin, cond. ‘with 
VRS $51 —ALEX ANDER NEV SKY. Can- DVORAK, VIOLIN CONCERTO or, 
ack oune “y “pen a oe on VRS 3005, KABALEVSKY’S CEL- 
Rossi, cond. (In Russian) doe LO CONCERTO). 
VRS 6003—ON GUARD FOR PEAC E, VRS 6015—LISZT, CONC ERTO NO. 1 
: = nia Groh. ce Chorus, In E Flat, for piano & orch., with 
Ah ee RE es Emil Gilels and the USSR | State 
vee Adee Me ’ 7° yre Kondrashin, cond. (With 
Vienna State Opera Ofch., Rossi, cond., . ead csmue sanneaiel ae -2) 
Baed "tT, narrator so Lieut. Ss ) ur r y NU.) 
witb Boris Kar'off, narrator. (Also Lieut SAINT Is BRAHMS CONCERTO 
prc FOR VIOLIN & ORCH IN D, with D 
Oistrakh and USSR State Orch 
Special Kondrashin, cond. 

Any 3 for $9.75! FOLK MUSIC . 
BEETHOVEN SYMPHONIES Just gg Fl 
RS 2—N roic: FOLK FESTIVAL 4 NEWP¢ : 
bh pe 2 ee? Three Albums (VRS 9062-3-4) with Pete 
VRS 1013—No. 5 Seeger, Martha Schlamme, Leon _ Bibb, 
VRS 1014—No. 6 (Pastoral) Earl Seruggs, Tom eae —_ py oe 
y tte ‘ity Ramblers and « 

S —No. 7 Odetta, Lost City ay $ 
rn yoy Promenade of others! Recorded on ey yp ge 
Orch. of London, Adrian Boult, cond ae — pyted July eo ~~ 

i y * ac ALL “E AL BEB cccccccsccect e 
(Ordered individually, $3.75 each.) aedauan Separately $3.35 each) 
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GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


Description of Item Amount 


























(M.¥.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 
TOTAL 


Orders filled only in the U.S. 


No COD's Ful) payment must accompany each order Please make checks 
0: money orders payabie to Guardian Buying Service. 


Name massa. oavacen nadwiwe eaves seabeesires 
Address ..... ree Serer eee er eb Re ee eee eee ees arenes 
_.. BePrterr rer ere er eee ae eee we 


When ordering items in color, always 
specify second color choice. 


NEWSPAPER 


























A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING 


GUARDIAN 
BUYING 
SERVICE 


Vanguards Best! 


VRS 9058—TOL’ MY CAPTAIN, Leon 
Bibb. An album of chain gang and work 
songs including Midnight Special, Pret- 
tiest Train, Bald Headed Woman, I Seen 
Little Rosie, cte. 

VRS 9010—THE WEAVERS AT CAR- 
NEGIE HALL—Kisses Sweeter Than 
Wine, Darling Corey, Rock Island Line, 
Lonesome Traveler, When The Saints Go 
Marching In, Go Where I Send Thee, 
Sixteen Tons, Goodnight Irene, ete. 
VRS 90183—THE WEAVERS ON TOUR— 
Tzena Tzena, Old Smoky, Filimiooreay, 
Drill Ye Terriers, Clementine, Michael 
Row The Boat Ashore, So Long, etc. 
VRS 9024—THE WEAVERS AT HOME 
This Land, Santy Ano, Aunt Rhodie, All 
Night Long, Midnight Special, You Old 
Fool, ete. 

VRS 901I9—MARTHA SCHLAMME Sings 
—FOLK SONGS OF MANY LANDS. 


VRS 901I—MARTHA SCHLAMME Sings 
—JEWISH FOLK SONGS. 

VRS 9042—THE BABY SITTERS: Folk 
Songs For Babies, Small Children, Baby 
Sitters and Parents. 

VRS 9041—LEON BIBB, FOLK SONGS, 
with chorus & orch., Milt Okun, cond 
Fred Hellerman, guitar. Irene, Red Rosy 
Bush, Sinner Man, Take This Hammer, 
ete. 





VRS 9037—PAUL ROBESON SINGS, with 
chorus & orch. Water Boy, Shenandoah, 
John Brown's Body, Get On _ Board, 
Motherless Child, Londonderry Air, etc 


VRS 9036—BROTHER JOHN SELLERS & 


SONNY TERRY in Folk Songs and 
Blues Jack of Diamonds, Two Little 
Fishes, Down by the Riverside, Great 
Day, John Henry, When I've Been 


Drinkin’, ete. 

VRS 9001—SANDHIOG, Folk Opera, 
libretto by Waido Salt. sung and 
ed in ballad form by Earl Robinson & 
Waldo Salt. 

VRS 9002—KURT WEILL, THE THREE- 
PENNY OPERA; complete score, sung in 
German. Liane, Roswaenge ete., with 
Vienna State Opera orch. & chorus, 
Adler, cond, 

VRS 9059—ODETTA: MINE EYES HAVE 
SEEN—-Poor Little Jesus, I Know Where 
I'm Going, The Foggy Dew, Saro Jane, 
No More Cane on The Brazos, Battle 
Hymn of the Republic, ete. 


For The First Time— 


$1.98 Each! 
HERE IS A LISTING of the Speciai 
“Series 100” HI-FI 12°’ LP's which 
Vanguard puts out at a low, low 
$1.98 per record! These recordings 
are comparable In every way with 
records which list regularly at 
$4.95. The low cost is possible be- 
cause of quantity production and 
sales. Here’s a wonderful way to 
build up your library with the stand- 
ard classics at a low cost with no 
sacrifice in quality. 
SRV 102—MOZART Sym. No. 40/Eine 
kleine Nachtmusik. 
SRV 103—RIMSKY-KORSAKOV Scheh- 
erezade ‘Rossi) 
SRV 104—HI-FI JINKS WITH STRAUSS 
(Paulik). 
SRV 105—ORCH. MASTERWORKS OF J. 
S. BACH (Prohaska). 
SRV 106—BEETHOVEN 5th Sym/SCHU- 
BERT Unfinished (Prohaska). 
SRV 107—BIZET Carmen Suite/L’Arles- 
ienne ‘No. 1 (Rossi). 
SRV 108—LISZT Hungarian Rhapsodies 
for Orch. (Fistoulari). 
SRV 109—HAYDN Sym. 100 Military and 
101 Clock (Woeldike). 
SRV 110—TCHAIKOVSKY Italian Ca- 
price/1812 Overture (Rossi); RIMSKY- 
KORSAKOV_ Spanish Caprice/Russian 
Waster. 
SRV 111—GREAT MASTERS OF THE 
WALTZ (Paulik). 
SRV 112—TCHAIKOVSKY Sym. No. 6 
Pathetique (Golschmann). 
SRV 113—KHACHATURIAN Gayne KAB- 
ALEVSKY Comedians. 
SRV 114—DVORAK Sym. No. 5 New 
World (Golschmann). 
SRV 115—HANDEL Royal Fireworks Mu- 
sic/Water Music. 


SRV 116—BRAHMS Sym. No. 4 (Golsch- 
mann), 









‘No more planes!’ 


: HAVANA 
HE LATE AFTERNOON SUN made a lacy pattern on the ground 
before me. The town of Central Espana was quiet. It was a pretty 

area, red flowers against yellow buildings and well-kept lawns and 

shrubbery all around. It was hard in this setting to grasp the mean- 
ing of the words of the Army captain: “Part of the body fell through 
the tree here. The engine landed here,” and he pointed to a patch 
of burned grass on an island in the middle of the street in front of 

the sugar mill. 

Several children had gathered and a little boy said, “Come, I 
show you.” The Army captain beckoned, pointed to a bush: “The 
front of the body landed here.” The group of children called from 
across the street. ‘‘Come.” They led us through a yard to a yellow 
stucco house with a black tile roof. A woman Sat on the porch rock- 
ing unconcernedly. During the past week a lot of people had walked 
across her lawn—one had gone through her roof. 

Our guides pointed to the spot on the roof where the second 
man from the plane had piummeted through. The roof had been 
mended already. 

When we returned to the street a larger crowd had gathered to 
watch the Americans inspect the scene where another American 
had died so ingloriously more than a week before. 


EOPLE CROWDED around us as we stood discussing the inci- 

dent beneath the tree—100 yards from the sugar mill, Central 
Mspana’s largest industry. 

“They tried to bomb the sugar mill,” someone said. “They want- 
ed to hurt the revolution.” 

The crowd of about 50 now was made up mainly of men, young 
and old. Some of the faces looked angry. This was a different group 
from crowds we had been in before. There were smiles, but they 
were taunting smiles. ‘“‘Why does the U.S. government let the planes 
take off from Florida?” 

“The government said the plane escaped radar detection,” we 
answered. Someone laughed. An older man said, “How can you spot 
Russian missiles if you miss a plane that leaves Florida?” 

From the edge of the crowd someone said: “Why do you sup- 
port your government’s policy?” 

“The U.S. government doesn’t send bombs over Central Espana,” 
we Said. 

Thy doesn’t it stop them? Why don’t you protest? Why doesn’t 
your government send the Batista men back for justice? Why do 
U.S. newspapers print lies about the Revolution?” 

“We will write the truth.” -we said. 

“Write the bad as well as the good,” the Army captain said. 

We began to talk about the militia. “Do you have guns?” we 
asked. “Here,” they said, pushing a young man forward. He had a 
revolver stuck in the front of his trousers. He had just returned from 
a patrol. He looked very young. He was 18. 

Two men came by in a jeep with a machine gun in the back 
which now guards Central Espana against planes. They were also 
returning from a patrol. 

LMOST EVERY MAN in Central Espana and many of the wom- 

en belong to the militia now. The people and the towns must 
be protected, but the sugar, it is the sugar that is important. The 
crop is being harvested and refined now. It is the time of the “Zaf- 
ra,” the sugar harvest—the most important time of the year. 

All over Cuba people are thinking of sugar and of sabotage in cane 
fields, of planes and of bombs. In some places—in Havana, in Car- 
denas, in Varadero—people blamed the U.S. government for the 
planes. But in Central Espana people made little distinction bet- 
tween the government and the American people and despite the 
presence of our Army captain friend we faced a hostile crowd. As 


we got into our car to leave one young man leaned in and yelled, 
“No more planes!” 


HOUGH IT IS A COUNTRY which feels the threat of war, which 
faces periodic bombings, this is a country full of confidence. 

There is an amazing lack of tension and a warmth toward the vis- 
itor which constantly surprises me. I am often mistaken for a Cu- 
bana, and when I correct the mistake I get a smile of welcome, and 
a friendly question-and-answer session follows. But despite the 
friendliness—having been corrected a few times—I have taken to 
calling myself a “norteamericano.” For U.S. citizens to be called 
“Americans” is too much a reminder of the old “yanqui” imperialism. 

This is a country of gaiety and fun. For the past three week- 
ends Cubans have been celebrating a Mardi Gras-like Carnival with 
parades on Saturdays and Sundays and dancing in the streets. Huge 
nonsense floats and gay costumes passed in review yesterday for 
eight hours while thousands lined the streets. Everyone danced as 
the mambo bands passed, everyone laughed at the seven-foot tall 
dolls that swayed behind truck loads of families, neighbors, school 
children. “Locos pero contentos”’—“Crazy but happy” one slogan 
said. “With Fidel, yesterday, tomorrow, and always,” said another. 
“Agrarian reform or death,” said one. “For those who don’t like 
chicken” was the banner ‘on a huge frying pan full of laughing girls. 
Stickers on cars read: “Second Carnival of Free Cuba.” 

This is a country which has tasted freedom and likes it. There 
is a determination to keep it. The Army captain friend who escorted 
us to a rice cooperative and to Central Espana is an Army man for 
the duration. He will stay in the Army, he said, until there is no 
more danger. He is in charge of a district including five towns and 
two factories. He is a farmer’s son from Oriente. He is 28 years old. 
He has prison, rebel warfare and little ease behind him. But the fu- 
ture is his. 





—Joanne Grant 















































